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WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


On Philosophical Synthesis 


Hegel has long been a name to conjure 
against. His version of history as a waltz of ideas moving irregularly from 
East to West has suffered from his own insistence that the historic process 
is an embodied logic, whereas in his version it is rather an embodied poetry. 
The poetic element appears in his intuitions of unity of Idea in world regions, 
such as China, wherein with increasing knowledge we become aware not 
only of immense inner diversity, but also of radical oppositions. To find the 
“true China,” Hu Shih, for example, would have us excise as alien all that 
vast and fertilizing flow of Buddhist thought with which so much of Chinese 
speculation and art has been identified: even so, what is left presents most 
of the oppositions familiar to metaphysics. If “China” and “India” can 
become ideal unities only in a poetic haze, how much more so “The East” 
as a whole! And I raise the question whether all effort, Hegelian and other, 
to find an “East” and a “West” to synthesize is or is not likewise committed 
to the poetic onset? 

To Hegel there was a clear answer. In the Greek world—and here I think 
we must agree with him—something was born! If so, that something, lack- 
ing in the earlier East, and persisting through the later West, would give us 
the essential discriminant. The only question for him would be, What is 
that something? 

Here Hegel’s poetic genius shines bright. The transition is from the 
Absolute-as-mystery, typified by Isis, “whose veil hath no man uncovered,” 
to the Absolute-as-humanized, typified by the Greek god-realm in which man 
can see some reflection of his own face. The mystery is not all dissolved— 
Moira is there—but man’s reason is not on principle repelled—he may begin 
to think his way through his destiny. There is thenceforward a continuity 
between man’s science and his theology which encourages his scientific 
devotion. In Egypt, geometry is still empirical; in Greece it becomes deduc- 
tive, ie., man-possessed. Here, thinks Hegel, we have the justified self- 
confidence of human reason, in science and in philosophy; the ground is 
ready for the Logos-God born within man; here is “The West.” 

Now, I am no subscriber to the Hegelian poetry of history—one does not 
subscribe to poetry. The language of symbol admits a variety and therefore 
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a relativity, not proper to metaphysical thought. But it may, for that reason, 
be a significant, even necessary, prelude to the metaphysical attack. The poets 
are God's gift to the philosophers—they are to receive and neither to agree 
nor to disagree with. If Hegel’s broad effects are primarily aesthetic; if his 
several stages of conceptualization of the absolute life, the background of 
all history, begin with intuitive apprehensions which close analysis tends 
to disintegrate, we may profit from the error, begin again and again, but still 
with intuition! 

For us, too, the East-West antithesis begins as atmospheric, hoping to end 
as metaphysical. East of Suez, climates are different, skies are different, smells 
and tastes, morals and manners, capacities of enduring the unendurable, and 
architectural remains have their own silent music which, away from the 
unspeakable port cities, continues to remind the human soul of its immersion 
in an eternal Being, infinitely remote and infinitely near—‘“nearer than the 
great vein in your neck.” The Westerner who travels East, and gets inland— 
even now—finds himself recapitulating his ancestral beginnings; he can 
reach out and touch his own Origin, long hidden by the day’s din of the 
West: something in him is now and forever at home and at peace. It is the 
East, but it is also bis East—or else he has not found it. And with that find- 
ing, his feeling, his insertion, takes on metaphysical character; a philosophical 
synthesis is in bud! 

This prelude brings me to the simple thing I have to say, namely, that 
the philosophical “synthesis of East and West” has probably occurred already, 
and more than once. If I am right about the aesthetic prolegomena to meta- 
physics, every traveler across the Suez line, in either direction, every impres- 
sionable traveler, is stirred to something of the sort. Tagore achieved a 
synthesis, at least partly philosophical. The Gitanjali is a song-group to the 
concrete universal, the Absolute that works in the muck of the field with 
human hands. His Religion of Man is an explicit displacement of the abstract 
Brahman by an incarnate deity, familiar to Western piety, yet modeled on 
the idealized guru of Hindu tradition. Gandhi achieved a synthesis: he was 
the realized Hindu saint, the sanmyasin of the fourth stage of life; but he 
was, and was called, the “New Sannyasin” because his life of contemplation 
was lived without leaving the scene of intense action. Lord Irwin, traveling 
in the opposite direction, moved toward a synthesis without reaching it; but 
he came far enough to feel kinship with Gandhi, to make possible a rap- 
prochement in the political realm, and thereby to earn from certain British 
civil servants an ardent desire to “hang Lord Irwin from the nearest lamp 
post.” This political rapprochement is a synthesis in action! 

If there is any definitive philosophical synthesis of East and West, it will 
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appear as the element of identity in many such experimental syntheses. Each 
of these oversimplifies an infinitely varied moral-intellectual scene; each 
makes preliminary use of the aesthetic-intuitive dogmatism—doing violence 
to many facts, ignoring them or counting them atypical, to seize on some- 
thing genuinely there as unifying character. The definitive synthesis will 
interpret and correct these, and with them the traditional broad contrasts, 
as of the mystical and the realistic. If we define the mystic as the person 
who becomes aware of the One within the many, and so of his own in- 
separable oneness with the One, the mystic is not an Eastern but a universal 
figure. Yet, mysticism is indeed more at home in the East, partly because life 
there has been, until now, less overlaid with man’s inventions. The opposite 
number from mysticism, a realism which takes what appears at its face value, 
implies a pluralism, accepting multitudes of entities ingredient in the whole. 
By its very joy in the freedom of science, Western life inclines to the ac- 
ceptance of complexity as ultimate—there is no singleness of source. In 
Whitehead we see the unresolved battle of these two motives: a radical 
distrust and rejection of simplicity in metaphysics, yet a radical postulate of 
a “principle of creativity,” implying a demand that there be a One which 
is also an origin. In the actual ordering of human life, West or East, the 
same unresolved antithesis appears as a rhythm whose principle I have 
formulated as a “principle of alternation.”* This practical rhythm implies 
an underlying metaphysic which, if it explains the oscillation in every soul 
between an I-Thou world and an I-It world, the mystic and the realist in 
each one, will to that extent supply also a schematic synthesis of East and 
West. The tendency of the traditional East has been to make the I-Thou 
absorb or declare independence of the It. The twin and characteristic morbid- 
ities of the West have been the objectivism in which the It tries to absorb 
or declare independence of the I-Thou and the subjectivism in which the 
I-It absorbs or declares independence of the Thou.: 

The metaphysical quest must be pursued both inductively and deductively. 
Proceeding inductively, the philosophical synthesis of East and West, whether 
through head-on attack or through a philosophy of history, should bring us 
nearer to metaphysical truth. Proceeding deductively, the true metaphysic 
is, ipso facto, the synthesis of East and West, and also of North and South, 
without necessary awareness of these partials. A metaphysic which neglects 
either path impoverishes itself. 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912), 
Chap. 28. 











GEORGE P. CONGER 


Did India Influence 
Early Greek Philosophies? 


In the belief that this intriguing nest of 
problems needs to be re-examined, I recently spent some months in India, 
Greece, and the Near East and in libraries in Europe and America. An ade- 
quate study of the problems would require years. In this report I offer some 
impressions which I hesitate to call conclusions, but which may serve at 
least to state some of the questions. No attempt is made to enumerate the 
kindly scholars who in all these countries welcomed me and helped me. I 
would be glad to receive further criticisms and suggestions from anyone who 
is interested—especially at any point where I may have followed the wrong 
expert. It should be noted that consideration is here almost entirely confined 
to philosophers prior to Socrates; the problems of possible Eastern influences 
on Plato and Aristotle are too involved for brief treatment, and in the 
Hellenistic period, after the blaze of Alexander, conditions were different 
from those of the early days. 


I 


It begins to appear that the older discussions of this question have been 
either hasty and superficial, based on inadequate knowledge of one or more 
of the cultures studied, or have been too exclusively philological, based too 
narrowly upon the available textual evidence. Occasionally a writer exhibits 
both faults." As regards philology, no one can doubt that it has its indis- 


* Brief mention of earlier works in the field usually includes the very loose comparisons by 
Sir William Jones, Works (London: G. G. and J. Robinson, 1799), Vol. 1, pp. 360 ff., and 
by H. Gladisch, Die Religion und die Philosophie in ihrer Weltgeschichtlichen Entwicklung 
(Breslau: F. Hirt, 1852), and other works. More cautious affirmative opinions were expressed 
by R. Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India (Chicago: Open Court, 1899), pp. 32 ff., 52 ff. 
These were countered by the strongly negative opinions of E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, 4th ed. (Leipzig: Fues, R. Riesland, 1870), Vol. I, pp. 28 ff. Zeller has been followed 
by J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), 
pp. 15 ff. H. G. Rawlinson’s Intercourse between India and the Western World from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1916) is valuable 
for background, but some statements about Greek philosophies in his paper in the volume 
edited by G. T. Garratt, The Legacy of India (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937), pp. 4 ff., need 
to be scrutinized. For an extensive bibliography, see E. Zeller, La filosofia dei Grecd, translated 
by R. Mondolfo (Florence: La nuova Italia, 1932), Vol. I, Parte 1, pp. 63-99. 
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pensable place and value, particularly in attempts to detect a common Aryan, 
Indo-European, “Indo-German,” or Indo-Iranian heritage. For our immediate 
problem, however, the present state of the textual remains imposes marked 
limitations. The Indian texts are relatively ample, but it is impossible to 
date them with sufficient precision. The Greek texts prior to Plato can, with 
the usual allowances, be dated with some accuracy, but the materials are only 
fragments. The Iranian texts suffer from both defects—only a fraction is 
preserved, and some of the important dates are open to much question. The 
Egyptian texts are relatively ample and also well dated, but usually they are 
either too early or too late for our purposes. 

There remain, too, the formidable linguistic difficulties. Unless someone 
unearths a whole Alexandrian library, duly equipped with Rosetta stones, 
the weary work of deciphering and translating a dozen or more languages 
must go on. With our present knowledge there are many unsolved ques- 
tions, unsettled controversies, and shifts of opinion. For example, it was once 
thought that the Indian word for a Greek “Yavana’—'ldfov, “Ionian”— 
by echoing the digamma, pointed to a time before the use of that letter was 
discontinued, i.e., as early as the eighth century B.c.” This, however, is now 
questioned, and other explanations for the term are offered—for instance, 
that it is a false reconstruction and at all events that it does not always mean 
“Greek.”* 

When one thinks of the difficulties, he wonders if, even with Eduard Meyer 
and a galaxy of contemporary French scholars, the real expert in these things 
has yet been born. Certain it is that whatever light philology can throw on 
the problems before us can be considerably enhanced by other considerations. 


II 


The whole question needs to be considered in a larger setting, the natural 
setting of geography and history, the setting of human affairs. 

Geographically one must recall that in this connection “India” means less 
and “Greece” means more than modern usage indicates. The former means 
at most the region of the Indus River or perhaps the western coast of the 
peninsula; the latter includes the Greek islands and the colonies in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Italy, and Sicily. The expression “Oriental influence on 
Greece” often means only influence from what we now call the Near East. 

Between India and the Greek world there were two principal avenues of 


* See Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, p. 20. 


* See A. F. Pauly, G. Wissowa, W. Kroll, Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 
(Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Buchhandlung, 1916), Vol. IX, col. 1316; C. Lassen, Imdische 
Altertumskunde (Leipzig: L. A. Kittler, 1867), Vol. I, p. 1034; P. Meile, in Mélanges asiatiques 
de la Société Asiatique (Paris, 1940-41), fasc. 2, p. 123. 
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possible communication. One was by water via the Arabian Sea, then by 
the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea, and eventually by land to the Mediterranean 
or Aegean. The other route ran overland, through the Iranian plateau and 
the Mesopotamian river valleys and then by various branchings to different 
sections of the Mediterranean coast. (Other possibilities via Arabia on the 
south and the Oxus River and Black Sea on the north are here left out of 
account.) Any of the routes in ancient times required a long hard journey 
in the face of forbidding natural conditions. Each was subject to occasional 
disruptions by war or piracy, but it appears that generally the routes, at 
least by one makeshift or another, were open. By sea the little ships could 
hug the coast or, with the use of homing birds, venture occasionally out 
of sight of the shores. Scylax of Caryandra, at the command of Darius I, 
about 516 B.c., sailed down the Indus and around to Egypt, a voyage of 
thirty months.* By land the caravans could plod along, say twenty miles 
per day, from one halting place to another. When by any means the coast 
of the Mediterranean was reached, the rest was relatively easy. Greece, with 
its indented coast line, was naturally adapted for seafaring. The many islands 
on three sides were like stepping stones and almost like bridges for ancient 
travelers. One does not need to think of continuous journeys by adventurous 
individuals, covering thousands of miles and sustained for month after month. 
Along either route there were settlements where, under ordinary conditions, 
travelers, bringing with them their ideas, might tarry for considerable inter- 
vals before pressing onward. 

With or without benefit of such halting places, the numerous traditions 
that ancient philosophers visited remote regions and either gave or received 
ideas need to be scrutinized with considerable care. The stories are usually 
late and are likely to reflect tendencies current in the days of chroniclers or 
interpreters who were not very careful or critical. At the same time it must 
be remembered that such journeys were in principle possible and that accounts 
of them did not seem utterly absurd to the original writers and readers. 
Even the most incisive criticism I have seen takes a few of the stories seriously.° 

The most striking of the stories is the one which Eusebius, quoting 
Aristocles, ascribes to Aristoxenus. The story has it that a certain Indian at 
Athens, when he asked Socrates about his philosophy and was told that 
Socrates discussed human life, answered, “How is it possible to be sure about 
human affairs if one is ignorant of things divine?”* The story is usually 
dismissed as improbable and apocryphal, motivated by some late criticism, 


* Herodotus, iv. 44. : 
*T. Hopfner, “Orient und Griechische Philosophie,” Der Alte Orient, Beihefte 4 (1925), 
8-27. 

* Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, xi, 3, 8. The story is criticized by A. J. Festugiére in 
Revue de l’histowe des religions, CXXX (1945), 34 ff. 
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perhaps Pythagorean, of the humanistic Socrates. It raises some complicated 
questions. In the First Alcibiades, Socrates is made to say that he who looks 
at the divine part of the soul and at things divine will be most likely to 
know himself.’ This passage has been used to support the argument that 
the First Alcibiades is not by Plato,® but is an attempt by a Platonist to 
restate some Platonic theses and to defend Socrates against the “Indian” 
criticism by making knowledge of the divine crucial for the proper conduct 
of human affairs. Critics of the story overlook what might have been its 
provenance; Aristoxenus is said to have been a friend of one of the youngest 
followers of Socrates and to have been either a son or a contemporary of 
Spintharus, who is also said to have known Socrates personally.’ As to the 
authenticity of the story about the Indian, one may perhaps suspend further 
judgment while considering matters discussed below. 

It is true that for a time the Greeks had their superiority complex as 
regards “barbarians,” but the prejudice seems to have developed in the 
classical period, partly as a reaction to the Persian wars. In the earlier days 
the young and tentative civilization of Greece must have been powerfully 
impressed by the much older civilizations around it, by Egypt if not by 
Babylon. Our traditions have magnified the Greeks, somewhat as they have 
magnified the Israelites, making them appear culturally more independent 
than we need to suppose they were or could have been. 

The history of Asia Minor throughout millenniums is a bewildering mix- 
ture of migrations, invasions, wars, destructions, and butcheries. Viewing it 
end-on, as we do from our more or less safe distance, one wonders how 
there was anything left for the archaeologists or historians. Destruction, 
however, buries as well as burns; the archaeologists have been able to recover 
far more than might have been expected, and the end is not yet. The more 
progressive men declare that archaeology is in its infancy. Ancient wars, 
violent as they were, were cultural catalysts; mercenary troops on one side 
and enslaved captives on the other helped in the diffusion of ideas. Out of 
the welter of war occasionally a great empire was formed and, at least for a 
time, encouragement was given to the arts of peace. Babylon was by no 
means the boorish monster which some of our literature suggests, and the 
Lydian Empire from the eighth to the sixth century, as a great intermediary 
between the Orient and the Occident,’® was apparently attractive to visitors. 

Of prime importance was the Achaemenian Empire, beginning with 

” Alcibiades 1 133c. 

® J. Bidez, Eos (Brussels: M. Hayez, 1945), pp. 123 ff. 

a = has Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy (New York: Columbia University Press, 


* G. Radet, La Lydie et le monde grecque (Paris: Thorin et fils, 1893), p. 270; A. Rey, 
La science orientale avant les Grecques (Paris: A. Michel, 1942), p. 21. 
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Cyrus I, who captured Sardis in 546 B.c. and Babylon in 539, and continuing 
until its overthrow by Alexander the Great in 333. In its great days the 
empire of Darius I and Xerxes stretched from the Indus to the Mediter- 
ranean. In the sculptures on the staircase at Persepolis, showing the procession 
of representatives of more than twenty nations bringing tribute to the Great 
King, some emissaries wear the tunic of Ionia, some lead the two-humped 
camel of Bactria, and some the humped bull of India. Except for Marathon 
and the later battles, the empire might have included Greece itself, as it 
included the Greek cities of Ionia. Heraclitus lived in the Persian Empire, 
Xenophanes was born there, and there were Indians in the army of Xerxes.”* 
The general policy was one of tolerance of local institutions and beliefs, 
as long as there were no revolts and tribute was duly paid. From earlier 
times there was a road of sorts from Iran to Sardis; the Achaemenian kings 
made it the “Royal Road,” a great highway for military and commercial 
purposes with the inevitable by-products and overtones of culture. 

The study of commercial relations, particularly as revealed by archaeology, 
offers some results significant for our problem. There is now widespread 
agreement that from remote times the ancient nations traded with one another 
much more than has usually been supposed. We have rated too highly the 
political and linguistic barriers, which after all were semi-permeable mem- 
branes. Among the notable surprises of recent years have been the indica- 
tions that the Indus Valley civilization of about 2500 B.c. imported some 
articles from Mesopotamia, and vice versa; objects characteristic of each area 
have been found in the ruins of the other. In the Aegean copper age, down 
to about 2400 B.c., there was lively trade in the Cyclades.’* Crete seems 
to have been an emporium. In fact, no great city like Nineveh or Babylon 
or Miletus could have grown up without. commerce borne indirectly or 
directly by land and sea. 

A few items of detail are like straws showing various ways in which the 
trade winds blew. The Chaldeans in the ninth century are said to have had 
an active trade with India.’* In the eighth century, Greek competition forced 
even the roving Phoenicians from the Mediterranean.’* Assurbanipal in the 
seventh century is said to have sent to India for the “wool-bearing tree,” 
which we know as cotton."® At about the same time rice was known in 
Mesopotamia.’® In that same century Phrygia and Lydia had an extensive 





™ Herodotus, vii. 65. 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. (1942), Vol. X, p. 754. 

* J. Kennedy, “Early Commerce of Babylon with India,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland (1898), pp. 246 ff. 

“ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. X, p. 762. 

* Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, pp. 2 ff. 

*R. C. Thompson in Iraq, VI (1939), 182. 
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trade with the East.’* In the ruins of Babylon, dating from the sixth century, 
the excavators found teak wood, presumably from India.** An inscription 
of Darius I, now in the Louvre, says that he brought wood from the Hindu 
Kush region and ivory from Abyssinia and India. Ships of Darius are said 
to have sailed from the Nile through the Red Sea to Iran.’* A marble torso, 
unmistakably Greek, was found at Persepolis and is now in the Teheran 
Museum. 

By this time Egypt, which for centuries had been closed to foreigners, 
had so far modified its policy as to invite the Greeks to make a settlement 
in the Nile Delta. The important trading center Naucratis, significantly 
enough, was a colony of Miletus. It continued to flourish until about 520 B.c., 
with temples to the Greek gods showing that life there was not without its 
intangibles.” Herodotus says that from Naucratis the Greeks were transferred 
to Memphis.”* From the fourth century there was a temple of Isis in the 
Peiraeus.”” Faure says that from 620 to 525 the Greeks could go to India 
freely.” 

An indication of widespread Greek commerce appears in the work of 
Sir Leonard Wooley at Al Mina in northern Syria. Here was a commercial 
port with the remains of buildings so stocked with Greek pottery that the 
inference is that they were warehouses. The dates assigned to the pottery 
indicate, too, that the trade between Greece and the East continued right 
through the period of the Persian wars.”* Rice was known in Greece in the 
time of Sophocles;”° "perhaps pepper and mustard, too, were on Greek tables 
in the fifth century.” 

Except for pottery and its fragments, the physical remains of onchi.« com- 
merce are scanty. Doubtless much, and perhaps most, traffic was in perishable 
goods such as food products, wines, and textiles. In one notable respect the 
potsherds themselves give indications of cultural influences from the East; 
this, about 700 B.c., is the shift in Greece from the early geometrical type 
of decoration to the more mobile “orientalized” designs, with freer delineation 


7M. Rostovtzef, History of the Ancient World (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), Vol. I, 
p. 193. 

*%* De Lacy O'Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1948), p. 97. Cf. J. Horrell, “Sea Trade in Early Times,” Antiquity, XV (1941), 248. 

WW. W. Hyde, Ancient Greek Mariners (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 176. 

*H. G. Rawlinson, History of Ancient Egypt (Boston: Cassino, Estes and Lauriat, 1882), 
Vol. II, pp. 480 ff. 

™ Herodotus, ii. 154; but cf. D. H. Gordon, “The Buddhist Origins of the ‘Sumerian’ Heads 
from Memphis,” Iraq, VI (1939), 37. 

=P. Foucart, Les mystéres d’Eleusis (Paris: A. Picard, 1914), p 

* J. A. Faure, L’Egypte et les présocratiques (Paris: Stock, 3 gl p. 

me * Wooley, ‘ ‘Excavations at Al Mina,” Journal of Hellenic Tat LVIII (1938), 13, 22. 

* Kennedy, op. cit., p. 268. 

*W. W. Tarn, The ‘Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1938), pp. 365, 370. 
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of animal and human figures.” It has been suggested that the new designs 
were adapted from imported textiles which are now lost. 

To trace commerce between ancient nations one need not depend al- 
together on material culture laid bare in archaeology; the numerous instances 
known in comparative philology in which foreign words for various articles 
crop out in language after language indicate that the articles thus named 
came with the words. No attempt can be made here to go into the details 
and the controversies, but sometime some superphilologist should bring 
together into one picture the words which in one or another of the various 
languages stand, for example, for almonds, aloes, apes, beryll, camphor, 
carpets, cassia, chicory, ginger, ivory, myrrh, pepper, rice, tin, and other 
things. A special case appears in the word for a kind of woolen mantle.” 

Beyond the data of archaeology and philology alike, one must admit that 
various articles of merchandise, with or without documents, are often not 
lacking in suggestion and may well come trailing ideas with them. We may 
always doubt if highly developed theories about the world are accurately 
transmitted by untrained men along the trade routes, but stories, legends, 
and myths pass current everywhere; Scythian nomads, Phoenician sailors 
(from the nation which invented the alphabet), camel drivers, and peasants 
of all lands and times have had a kind of gift of tongues. Garbled ideas and 
rudimentary suggestions easily slip through to find lodgment in minds capable 
of developing them. 


Ill 


It is understood that India, Iran, and Greece had a common heritage from 
Aryan days, although just what the heritage was and how it came to them 
are difficult questions. At all events we may infer that somewhere back in 
human prehistory there was a primeval stage in which the cosmos was 
regarded as vaguely alive and as more or less similar to man’s body, or con- 
sciousness, or mind, or thought, or word, or right action. Instead of mere 
projections, the gods of polytheism may have been so many crystallizations, 
alternately formed and dissolved within such a matrix. The gods are regarded 
as being, or being like, natural objects and processes, and sooner or later as 
being, or being like, animals, fertility figures, food substances or symbols, 
ancestors, and heroes. Sometimes they embody or reflect ethical ideals or 
what later become logical principles. When the curtain begins to rise for 
us, the Aryan traditions seem to exhibit some of these characteristics. The 


* J. D. Beazley and D. S. Robertson in Cambridge Ancient History (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926), Vol. IV, pp. 582 ff. 

*J. Przyluski, “L’Influence d’Iran en Gréce et dans I’Inde,” Revue de l'Université de 
Bruxelles, XXXVII (1932), 284. 
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heritage in East and West is plainest in the name of the sky god Dyaus 
Pitar = Zeus Patér = Jupiter; there are a few other indications of common 
ancestral culture and institutions. For our problems these data may work 
either way—on the one hand, making later cultural transmissions easier, 
and, on the other hand, making them unnecessary. It is easier to discern 
common elements for the Indo-Iranian group than for the less closely related 
Indo-Eu.opean family as a whole. It begins to be clear that the Indians and 
Iranians had in common, for example, the gods Mitra and Yama, the use 
of the sacred plant haoma, or soma, and some duality between right (rta, 
arta) and wrong (druh, druj).2” Dumezil’s detection of a common societal 
structure reflected in various mythologies applies to India and Iran, although 
it is more evident in Rome than in Greece before the time of Plato.*° 


IV 


In such a quest as this, one must follow various trails, not all of which 
yield appreciable return. For instance, the law codes of ancient peoples 
exhibit countless similarities, but it is a question whether much is to be 
gained here by comparisons. In any early society there are only about so 
many rules to observe and only about so many crimes which mark infractions 
of the rules. It is not strange if many or all primitive peoples arrive at pretty 
much the same standards. Only an occasional peculiarity need be noticed— 
for a well-known example, the fact that the Buddhists, Pythagoreans, and 
Empedocles™ all forbade the eating of beans. 


Efforts to show that the styles of early architecture and sculpture of India, 
Iran, Assyria, Egypt, and Greece are variously intertwined may offer some 
suggestions for our study, but now seem to yield little indication of possible 
communication. Somebody had to learn to substitute stone columns for 
tree trunks in support of a roof, and perhaps some Greek first saw the device 
in Egypt or elsewhere. Egypt’s techniques of stonework may have helped 
the Greeks,** and elements of ornamentation may well have been adopted 
from other cultures. But the flutings of a column or the volutes of a capital, 
even if they could speak with Ionic clarity, might not convey any great 
ideas. The famous Gandhara sculptures, with their Greek or Roman in- 
fluence, are by several centuries too recent for our study. 


It is plausible to suppose that the traditions of ancient Indian medicine, 


* J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre (Paris: Maisonneuve et Cie, 1948), pp. 62 ff. 

* See G. Dumezil, L’héritage indo-européen a Rome (Paris: Gallimard, 1949). 

™ H. Diels, ed. W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 6th ed. (Berlin: Wiedmannsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951), Vol. I, p. 368, Empedocles B 141. Diels’s fragments are hereafter 
cited by authors’ names, with letters and numbers. 


™ See H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (London: The Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 308. 
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older than the extant texts, were of some influence on Greek medicine. 
As to other branches of science, it appears that in ancient India, much more 
than in Greece, cosmology was an accessory of religious rituals. We shall 
see that a few ideas, like those of the elements and the microcosm, may have 
been detached and exported, but the lines are now either lost or crossed and 
cannot be clearly traced. 

Whatever may have been the case as regards Greek philosophies, there 
is no doubt of foreign influences on the Greek religion or religions. It is 
an old tradition that the names for the Greek gods came from foreign 
sources,** and the mysteries of Eleusis appear at this distance to have been 
an amalgam of old cults from the north, east, and south.” The Aristotelian 
interpretation of the pre-Socratics did not do justice to their religious 
interests.** In all these countries the religions are so closely related to the 
philosophies that we leave them for consideration below. 

Also closely related to the philosophies are the works of the poets. No 
Indian or Iranian secular poet is early enough or well enough known to be 
of help to us, and most of the early poets of Ionia and the Cyclades, although 
they may well have traveled as they sang, add little or nothing unusual to 
our ideas. 

Above all Greek poets, however, and whether or not he was “synthetic,” 
towers the figure we know as Homer. Some of him, at least, appears to have 
come either from Smyrna or from Chios, on or just off the Ionian coast. 
He seems to have known little of any region outside Ionia, but he knew tin 
and other merchandise by Sanskrit names.** His “Eastern Ethiopians” may 
have been Indians.** In his poems there are strands older than the brilliant 
Olympians; some of them seem to reach back to Indo-European days. His 
vers, according to Cornford, is a material continuum, alive and divine, 
identical with the primitive substance out of which the divinities of Greek 
religion took shape.*® Hack finds that the Homeric divine powers are not 
necessarily anthropomorphic or personal. Fear, terror, war, strife, prayer, 
the Graces, rumor, and justice appear as divinities. The name “Zeus” is 
used in several senses, with different degrees and shades of meaning. The 

* J. Filliozat, “Le sommeil et les réves selon les médecins indiens et les physiologues grecs,” 
Journal de psychologie, XL (1947), 338, 346. Cf. E. Benveniste, “La doctrine médicale des 
indoeuropéens,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, CXXX (1945), 5 ff. 

* Herodotus, ii. 43, 49, 50; Foucart, op. c#t., p. 18. 

* Cf. ibid., Chap. IX. 

* H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of the Pre-Socratic Philosophy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1935), p. 374; W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1947). The latter work is hereafter cited as Theology. 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. XII, p. 185. See R. M. Cook, “Ionia and Greece 
in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.C.,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXVI (1946), 86. 

* Odyssey i. 23 ff.; Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, pp. 18 ff. 

® F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy (London: E. Arnold, 1912), pp. x, 134. 
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reservoir of divine power may manifest itself as impersonal Moira or as 
personal deities.“° All this serves to recall the incomplete personifications 
of the Rg Veda; there also, in the dawn the gods are forming. In Hinduism 
to this day the various deities are manifestations of the one Brahman, and 
the word “Brahman,” like the Greek word divaxs, stems from a root meaning 
“to grow.”*' Jaeger says that in Homer there is a deep sense of harmony 
between man and nature; one great rhythm penetrates the moving whole.” 

Hesiod’s father was from Cyme in Asia Minor; he himself lived in Boeotia, 
never far from the sea which framed the islands and on its other side 
washed the Asian coast. His fragments mention the Nile, Nineveh, the 
Scythians, and the Ethiopians.** No one supposes that Hesiod’s gloomy out- 
look reflects anything Oriental; oppression and poverty, particularly for 
peasants, are everywhere, and may even suggest contrasts between con- 
temporary and past history. Enumerations and gradations of ages of history, 
however, are more significant; Hesiod has five, while India and Iran stop 
with four.** 

As in the Rg Veda and the Homeric poems, Hesiod’s theogony is peopled 
in part with shadowy abstractions, many of them certainly pre-Hellenic.*° 
His gods arose from the elements**; he could see divine personalities in 
physical forces.“ From the confused medley of myth he brought together 
into something like a system the old stories of gods and goddesses, with 
their numerous offspring and battles. It is not clear that his Cronus, the 
son who rebelled against Zeus, was Chronos, Time**; it is somewhat more 
likely that Chronos as Time appears in the Greek world in the work of 
Pherecydes. Cornford detects in Hesiod the conviction of a magical sym- 
pathy between man and nature**—something which at about this time was 
being ritualized and exaggerated in the Hindu Brahmanas, but no one 
supposes that there was any connection. 

Along with the poets, some of the “seven sages” should be examined. 
When we stop to look at it, Solon’s “Know thyself” stands out rather 
strangely against the older Greek interest in myths, on the one hand, and 


“R. K. Hack, God in Greek Philosophy to the Time of Socrates (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), pp. 6, 8, 10, 13, 35. 
ween S. — Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 

op. 163, a. 1. 

“W. Jaeger, Paideia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1945), Vol. I, p. 50. 

“ Cook, loc. cit. 

“R. Reitzenstein and H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus aus Iran und Griechen- 
land, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, Vol. VII (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1926), p. 65. 

“ Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 670. 

“ Cornford, op. cit., p. 39. 

* Jaeger, Theology, p. 12. 
oe — Britannica, 11th ed. (1910), Vol. XXIV, p. 231; Jaeger, Theology, pp. 68, 
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“ Cornford, op. cit., p. 170. 
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the newer interest in nature, on the other. Is the great maxim to be under- 
stood in the light of the age-long Indian emphasis on the inner life? Did 
Solon, even if he did not see Croesus at Sardis, make contact there or else- 
where with some vagrant tradition from India? 

Pherecydes, from the island of Syros, was a contemporary of Thales and 
lived at Athens. Like Thales, he is credited with the view that the first 
principle of everything is water,” but to a greater degree than Thales he 
is still within the age of myth. In his theogony, Time (Chronos), along with 
Zas (Zeus) and Chthonie (Gé, Earth), existed always.” Damascius in the 
sixth century A.D. reports that Pherecydes made Time the parent of fire, 
earth, and water; from such elements various gods originated and were 
distributed in a five-cha:nbered world.” 

These and other passages may point in various directions. Egypt, at least 
at a later date, correlated the elements and the gods. The Chandogya 
Upanisad has a detailed description of a five-fold world.” In Iran, five 
elements were thought of as united in Zarvan, or Time,” although, again, 
the Iranian doctrine may be later. In Pherecydes, too, the notions of Time 
are not consistent; a fragment which comes from Celsus via Origen makes 
Chronos the leader of an army in an old war between gods or titans.” 

At his wedding with Chthonie, says Pherecydes, Zeus presents her with 
a robe which he has woven. The robe is presumably the phenomenal ap- 
pearance of things. In the same fragment there is also an obscure reference 
to an allegory of a winged oak on which the embroidered robe was hung.” 
Freeman thinks that Pherecydes’ mention of titans and the robe shows the 
influence of Orphism,™ which is traditionally more or less associated with 
his career. 

Diels’s third fragment comes from Proclus, perhaps a thousand years after 
Pherecydes; if it is authentic it contains the germs of several doctrines which 
made later philosophers famous. It says that Zeus, when about to create, 
changed into Eros, because by combining the cosmos out of opposites he 
brought it into harmony and love, and sowed likeness in all and unity extend- 
ing through all things. This is hardly an Iranian dualism, although it is an 
instance of the widespread doctrines concerning opposites which appear in 
the Greek world, perhaps about the time of Zoroaster. On the other hand, 

® Diels, Pherecydes B 1a. " Ibid., B 1. " Ibid., A 8. 

 Reitzenstein and Schaeder, op. cit., p. 75. 

” * Chandogya Upanisad ll. 2-7. 

Wilhelm Nestle, Griechische Weltanschauung im ihrer Bedeutung fir die Gegenwart 
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if it is authentic, it shows that later pre-Socratics did not need to look outside 
the Greek heritage for suggestions of some of their cardinal teachings. 

Hesiod and Pherecydes are on the threshold between mythology and 
philosophy. Shadowy figures float in their world, a world which is as yet 
hardly analyzed but is beginning to be anatomized. And there is a trace of 
empirical caution—if, as Diogenes tells us, Pherecydes in his “Letter to 
Thales” really wrote that he did not claim to have arrived at the truth. 

It is often held that Oriental influences on Greece are to be seen in the 
doctrines, and practices of the Orphics; the usual argument is that Orphism 
is so “non-Greek” that it must have come from outside, and that it has so 
many features in common with Oriental faiths and cults that it must have 
come from that direction.” Probably it came well before the sixth century 
B.C., bringing its theogonic myths and mystery cult into Greece and blending 
with myths and mysteries already there. It can be traced back with some 
confidence to the forests of Thrace and from there, allowing for modifica- 
tions, eastward as far as Phrygia. In both places it was coarse and orgiastic. 
The Greeks apparently refined it, abandoning its more gruesome features, 
for a time retaining its primitive theogonies, and always keeping something 
of its enthusiasms for union with the deity and hope of life after death. It 
appears to have been developed by Onomacritus at Athens around the year 
500 and in the broader Greek world to have influenced Pythagoras in South 
Italy. Orphism and Pythagoreanism shade into each other; some of the 
refinement of the former is what we know as the latter. 

A major question involving all these cultures and a number of individual 
philosophers concerns the origin of the beliefs in reincarnation or metem- 
psychosis. There are traditions, arguments, and often adherents for almost 
any theory*°—so many that there is not as much support as one might 
expect for the view that India influenced Greece. 

Knowledge of India in the Greek world of the period appears to have been 
scanty and faulty. Hecateus of Miletus mentioned the Indus, the Indi, and 
the Gandarii.“ Herodotus was more concerned with the Egyptians and the 
Persians, whom he had visited, than with the Indians, whom he regarded 
as living away to the East at the extreme bounds of human habitation, next 
to the great desert. For some of his information about them he depended 
on what the Persians said; he may also have used the work of Scylax. He 
called India the most populous satrapy of the Persian Empire. He reported 


On the resemblances, see S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1939), pp. 135 ff. 

© For various opinions, see, e.g., F. Cumont, Lux perpetua (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1949), 
pp. 408 ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche (London: Kegan Paul, 1925), p. 346; Jaeger, Theology, p. 84; 
Cornford in Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV, p. 535. 

® Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, p. 19. 
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that some of the Indians were nomads and some were vegetarians, that they 
had a hot climate and wore cotton garments. But he also told the tale about 
ant-gold and made the famous mistake of calling Mitra a goddess.” Ctesias, 
the physician to Artaxerxes Memnon, accompanied him on his expedition 
against Cyrus the Younger in 401. In his Persica he presented some fantastic 
stories about India, evidently based on what the Persians told him. Xenophon 
noted that Cyrus ruled over India, whose king was very wealthy; the Persians 
once sent for the king to arbitrate a dispute. Xenophon’s most notable state- 
ment is that the Chaldean mercenaries were frequently employed by India,” 
but his work is not renowned for accuracy. 


V 


In the histories, if not the history, of Western philosophy the three 
Milesians lead off. They come too early for the Achaemenian Empire, but 
belong in the great days of Miletus, after the Egyptian Pharaoh had allowed 
the city to found Naucratis in the delta as a commercial center for the 
Greeks. It is thus easy to credit the tradition that Thales learned geometry 
from the Egyptians, who had developed their land measurements as a result 
of experiences with the errant Nile,“ although Thales, as a Greek, would 
naturally go on to more theoretical generalizations. If he predicted the 
eclipse of 585, he almost certainly had access to records of Babylonian 
observations; as a Greek, too, he would be likely to generalize the Babylonian 
ideas about numbers. The traditional interpretation of his teaching about 
water calls it a “principle,” forgetting that Thales is hardly out of the 
age of myth. In Egypt the god Ra comes from Nown,® the primordial 
abyss, and the symbol for this is accompanied by the broken or wavy lines 
indicating water.’ In Mesopotamia water is regarded as primordial and the 
gods are descended from it. Either or both of these myths could have been 
familiar to Thales, and served better than the lodestone to account for his 
dictum that all things are full of gods. Such myths, however, are not con- 
fined to these neighbors of Miletus. The awe-filling hymn Rg Veda X. 129 
asks whether at the beginning of things, when the gods did not yet exist, 
all was deep unfathomable water. Several passages in the Upanisads con- 
tinue the tradition.” The I/iad and the Book of Genesis carry traces of the 

® Herodotus, i. 131; iii. 94-106. 

* Xenophon, Cyropaedia i. 1. 4; ii. 4. 8; iii. 2. 25-27; viii. 6. 21. 

“ Herodotus, ii. 109. 

* Ibid., i. 74. 

® Faure, op. cit., pp. 62, 146. 

” E. Amélineau, “La cosmogonie de Thales et les doctrines de l’Egypte,” Revue de l'histoire 
des religions, LXII (1910): 18, 23. 


* See Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. Il, pp. 860 ff. 
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y view,’® and, as we said, it is ascribed to Thales’ contemporary Pherecydes. 
at All this makes any theory of specific derivation arbitrary; Thales’ theory 
S, about primordial water could have come, not merely from the Meander, but 
n from the Nile, the Euphrates, or even the Indus. 

ic ) Anaximander lived in the sixth century, the century in which some 
n authorities date Zoroaster. In the fragments a cosmic duality of opposites 
1S becomes more pronounced than in Pherecydes, but it is hardly Zoroastrian; 
e- according to Anaximander, both members are punished and give satisfaction, 
Z and the characteristics indicated (hot and cold, moist and dry) are not the 





Zoroastrian light and darkness. The punishment and satisfaction proceed 
according to the decree of Time, but we cannot be sure that the Iranian 
doctrine of Zarvan goes back to the days of Zoroaster. It would seem, however, 
that a suggestion of duality coming from somewhere was beginning to be 
developed with Greek variations on the theme. Influence does not mean 
| mere imitation. The Greeks, to be Greeks, must have shown originality, 
but no one but an extremist needs to suppose that in their world, particularly 
at Miletus, they were entirely original. 

Curiously enough, in Anaximander’s fragments there seems to be 
closer resemblance to Indian than to Iranian thought. The “unlimited”— 
fy 

b 

\ 


oO 


which is not to be thought of as an undifferentiated mass, or as mere 
emptiness, but as a matrix of everything — is eternal and ageless and 
encompasses (zepiéxev, A 11) all the worlds. In the Rg Veda, among 
many other views, we find that Aditi, the unbounded, unlimited, is the 
matrix from which all the gods and all the world originate.”’ In the 
Chandogya Upanisad, Jana regards Atman as akafa, the boundless sky, but 
there are several alternative views, including those that Atman is water, wind, 
and earth.” If, as Jaeger maintains, Anaximander spoke of his first principle 
as “divine,’"* the resemblance to Indian thought is still closer. 

In other fragments there is the unmistakable Greek characteristic, almost 
or actually the beginning of that open-eyed observation of nature which gave 
the Milesians the name of naturalists. 

4 } In the case of Anaximenes, Fragment B 2 calls for special attention— 
. “Just as our soul which is air holds us together (ovyxpare?), so breath and 
air encompass the whole world.” Breath and wind (Vayu), if not air, have 
¢ Katha Upanisad IV. 6. R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1921), pp. 151, 256, 294, 354. The Upanisads from this volume are hereafter 
i cited by names and textual references. 
” Iliad XIV. 201, 246; Genesis 1: 2. 
} ™ Re Veda I. 89. 10. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 82, says that Aditi corre- 
sponds to Anaximander’s infinite. 
™ Chandogya V. xiv. 1; xvi. 1; xvii. 1. 


% Jaeger, Theology, p. 71. A close reading of Aristotle, Physica, 203b 13 ff., may not support 
this interpretation. 
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been associated in Indian thought ever since the Purusa Sikta.“* The 
Chandogya Upanisad has, among its other hypotheses, the view that Atman 
is wind; another of its passages compares the macrocosmic wind to the 
microcosmic breath.” In the Kausitaki Upanisad the cosmic powers ate 
declared to be revertible into wind, and an individual’s powers revertible 
into breath."* Anaximenes may also be set in striking parallel with the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad—"As all the spokes are held together in the hub 
and felly of a wheel, so in this soul all things . . . all breathing things are 
held together.” If the Greek ovyxparet is translated “constrains,” another 
parallel appears: in the Upanisad the thread by which all things, including 
the limbs of a body, are tied together is said to be wind, which in Hindu 
fashion is identified with the “Inner Controller.”"* Ruben declares that before 
the time of Anaximenes seven men in India had expressed an idea similar 
to that of the fragment.” 

We must not expect too much clarity or consistency from these stray 
fragments; too many pieces of the picture puzzle are lost. On the other 
hand, we must not make of Miletus either a cultural island or a miracle. 
Some of the pieces begin to indicate broader horizons. 

It is customary to consider Pythagoras after the Milesians and before 
Heraclitus, although uncertainties about the sources, dates, and content of 
the Pythagorean teachings—reminiscent of some of the uncertainties in 
Indian philosophy—make any placement open to some question. It is best 
not to attempt to distinguish the so-called teachings of Pythagoras from 
those of the Pythagoreans. We assume that there was a long development 
from early stages in South Italy under Orphic influence, through more 
rational and theoretical interests, especially with Philolaus and other Pythag- 
oreans of Plato’s time, to Plato and later writers. 

Pythagoras of Samos apparently went to Crotona and, influenced by 
Orphism there, founded a community which, as might have been expected 
of Greeks, became more interested than were the myth-loving Orphics in 
problems of government, mathematics, and philosophy. The community 
influenced Empedocles of Agrigentum and perhaps Parmenides of Elea. 
After the colony was driven from Crotona because of too much interest in 
government, the successors in Greece developed other interests, concentrating 
on theoretical problems, developing their famous theories of numbers, and 
on the religious side more or less amalgamating with the local mysteries. 


Toward the end of the fifth century their teachings attracted Philolaus and 
Plato. 


™ Re Veda X. 90. 13. ® Chandogya IV. iii. 1-3. ™ Kausitaki Il. 12-13. 
" Brhadaranyaka Xl. v. 15; Ul. vii. 1-3. 
® W. Ruben, Die Philosophie der Upanishaden (Bern: A Francke, 1947), p. 168. 
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Orphism and Pythagoreanism are intertwined; by and large, however, 
Orphism is a myth-loving religion, while Pythagoreanism is a religious 
metaphysics. There is good room for the thesis that whatever Orientalism 
is found among the Pythagoreans is second-hand and has come from the 
Orphic side. This may account for the doctrine of metempsychosis, said to 
have been taught by Pythagoras, without making him journey to India to 
get it. The theory of the five elements, attributed to Philolaus, could have 
been an adaptation from Pherecydes. 

The Pythagoreans had a list of ten pairs of cosmological opposites, but 
“light and darkness,” which might suggest Zoroastrian influence, is only 
one of the ten pairs, the eighth on the list."” This is a marked reduction in 
rank, but we must not overlook the fact that here, also, opposition has some- 
how become important. The Pythagoreans emphasized opposites in their fan- 
tastic speculations about odd and even numbers, the “limited” and the 
“unlimited,” and the “indeterminate dyad.”*° Plato’s doctrine of ideas, elab- 
orated under Pythagorean influence, shows that in his time the process of 
abstraction was used without being understood. Apparently it was not under- 
stood by the Pythagoreans either, and they were still more at sea in dealing 
with numbers which, as classes of classes, involve abstractions of a second 
or higher order. Attempts to connect the Pythagorean theories about num- 
bers with the Sarnkhya enumeration of the constituents of the world reflect 
a confusion, one might say, between cardinal and ordinal numbers. Such 
attempts are farfetched—or, rather, their data could hardly have been fetched 
so far. 

From Heraclitus many traditions have been recovered and judged worthy 
to be called fragments. His dates are roughly from 540 to 475; he lived at 
Ephesus, in the Persian Empire, and lived through the Ionian revolt, in which 
neighboring Miletus was ruthlessly destroyed. It has sometimes been held 
that his description of the primary reality as fire and his emphasis on opposi- 
tion may have been due to Persian influences, but the differences are so 
great that any transmission could hardly have been more than a suggestion. 

His oft-noted obscurity reminds one of the s#ras of the six Hindu systems; 
one could wish for Heraclitus a similar fullness and continuity among the 
commentators. Reminiscent of India, too, is his method; he sought in himself 
and found the soul very deep.” Like a Greek, however, he honors most those 
things which he can learn by sight and hearing, although he is cautiously 
critical of both.®* 

™ See Freeman, op. cit., p. 248. 

® Ibid., pp. 222, 230; Plato, Philebus 25d, 26d; Aristotle, Metaphysica 1081a 15, 1085b 7. 


= Diels, Heraclitus B 45, 101. 
* Ibid., B 46, 55, 101a, 107. 
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We can make the fragments consistent only by assuming that the imagery 
shifts, as it often does in Indian texts. First, there is the fact of change, 
universal flux; Heraclitus was a younger contemporary of Buddha, who 
taught that all the constituents of being are transitory.** Into the same rivers 
we step and do not step; in this respect, and in a way, then, we are, and 
are not.** So, any one tendency or property entails its opposite. Opposition 
is characteristic and essential. But for all the opposition there is a reciprocal 
change, a harmony, an encompassing unity; the universe always was, and 
is, and ever shall be, an ever-living fire, in which there are “fixed measures” 
kindling and dying out.” 

The chief expression of this encompassing unity is the Jogos. It is not 
the only expression, however, and the word is used in different senses. Some- 
times it is the general characteristic or property of things, according to which 
everything happens—in the non-psychological sense, the “reason” things are 
as they are—although it is not recognized by men.** Again, it is the sense 
or reasonableness common to all men, by which all ought to live.*’ Once it 
seems to be a superficial feature or effect of current events—“a foolish man 
is wont to be in a flutter at every /ogos.”** And once it marks the character 
of the developing or growing soul.* There is no suggestion, as in Babylonian 
and Egyptian traditions, that the “word” is the expression or command of 
a divinity, and no echo of the Vedic “voice” (vac).°° Any connection of 
the Jogos of B 72 with human speech of B 73 is hardly significant. 

In several fragments the general regulation of the world is indicated by 
words other than Adéyos —we find vopuos, pérpa, yvuounv, and the still 
more puzzling aoddv or 76 coddv.” 

In B 41 the latter expression is often translated as “wisdom” and inter- 
preted as implying human understanding, but in B 112 the word for human 
wisdom is wodin, and B 32 indicates that 76 woddv is more than human, a 
cosmic principle “willing and unwilling to be called Zeus”—i.e., sometimes 
interpretable in personal and again in impersonal terms. B 108 indicates 
that although men do not understand cod@ér it is a thing apart. B 78 de- 
clares that the human “ethos” does not have yv@pas but that the divine 
does. Can 7d coddv in B 41, then, refer not to human wisdom, but to a 


See H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1896), 
p. 109. 


* B 49a. = B 8, 30, 76, 111, 126. "3 4, 72. 
“2 2 *B 87. OP 835. 
“Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 


1940), pp. 145 ff.; J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1933), p. 37; Rg Veda X. 125. 


“B 30, 41, 108, 114. 
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cosmic principle which is one? The more usual interpretation would accom- 
modate the infinitive, “to know,” but, if there is no other explanation, per- 
haps the quotation, quite likely misunderstood, was garbled by Diogenes.” 
At all events, the One Wise cosmic principle could hardly have been an 
unfamiliar concept in the empire which venerated Ahura Mazda, the “Wise 
Lord,” and 75 cody, regarded as cosmic and transcendent, now personal 
and now impersonal, is surprisingly similar to the Hindu Brahman, with 
its quasi-personal attributes. 

The word ai@y in B 52 is sometimes held to reflect an Orphic influence, 
but it can be translated merely as an “age” and set in a Heraclitean contrast 
with a child—as if he had said that a thousand years are a day. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, near Ephesus and Miletus, lived at the time 
of the Persian Empire, but is said to have left Asia because of hostility to it. 
His denial of anthropomorphic polytheism leads him not so much to a 
monotheism as to a monism. There is one God, but the one God is not like 
mortals in form (S5€uas) or thought. God sees as a whole, thinks as a whole, 
hears as a whole.” One of the oldest Upanisads puts it the other way round: 
when breathing, Brahman becomes breath by name; when seeing, the eye; 
when hearing, the ear; when thinking, the mind.°* Without toil, says Xenoph- 
anes, he sets everything in motion by the power of his mind; in the Aitareya 
Upanisad, the One Atman bethought himself and created the worlds.** God 
always remains in the same place, says Xenophanes. The [fz Upanisad is 
more paradoxical—Brahman “goes, standing”; it moves and does not move 
at the same time.”® 

Xenophanes sees that men cannot have certain knowledge of these 
things.*” In the Maitri Upanisad, the difficulty is more precisely located: 
“Where knowledge is of a dual nature there one hears, sees . . . the soul knows 
everything. Where knowledge is not of a dual nature, what is that? It is 
impossible to say.”** Monism, when it tries to be explicit or descriptive, 
always leads to problems and paradoxes; it is not strange that the Greek 
and the Indian, though coming at monism from different angles, encounter 
the same difficulties. It is plausible to say that Xenophanes, in his own 
Greek way, was trying to develop a suggestion or two which had come from 
the insights of India. 

The name of Parmenides is associated with Elea, in southern Italy, but 
~ * Diogenes Laertius, ix. 1. 

*® Diels, Xenophanes B 23, 24. 

™ Brhadaranyake I. iv. 7. 

*B 25; Aitareya 1. 1. 

*B 26; lia Upanisad IV. 5. 


"B 34, 35. 
* Maitri Upanisad V1.7 fin. 
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that fact by no means excludes him from the Greek world. The sea in those 
days, for men and for ideas, was as much a highway as a barrier. His poem, 
like the Iliad, opens with an invocation to a goddess who, as a Greek goddess 
should, tells him to submit what she says to the judgment of reason.” The 
major division of the poem into two parts puts into high relief the distinc- 
tion between true knowledge obtained by reason, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, opinion based on the senses. Heraclitus and, in effect, Xe- 
nophanes had already questioned the latter. Did the great ideas of Parmenides 
have any precursors? We may, indeed, look to Xenophanes, but there are 
differences which lead us to look beyond him, to the East. 

To formulate the problem (to say nothing of solving it) at least six textual 
and linguistic questions must be examined. All of them center around Frag- 
ment B 3, with the disputed translation which has sometimes made it say, 
“One and the same are thinking and being.” If this translation is to stand, 
we have what looks like a metaphysical idealism. Let us call this, for short, 
the “metaphysical interpretation.” 

The first question is whether Fragment B 3 can be separated from B 2, 
especially line 2, where the goddess reveals the only ways of investigation 
which are to be thought of. The next line is difficult to render literally—“the 
how it is and that {conjunction} (what) is not (is) not to be”’—but the 
purport is plain enough. Reason is to be concerned with what exists, with 
what is real, with being, not with what does not exist, with what is not real, 
or with “not-being.” When B 3 is read in connection with this, one must 
make it mean, in effect, that our thinking corresponds to reality but does not 
go beyond it. This we will call, for short, the “epistemological interpreta- 
tion”—an interpretation which hardly fits B 2 if B 2 is to stand alone. Do 
the two fragments belong together? Apparently they must, if Parmenides 
is to be made consistent. Simplicius in the sixth century A.D. combines them, 
but they occur separately in older sources—as Diels indicates, B 2 in Proclus 
and B 3 in Plotinus. 

The next question concerns the precise meaning of the verb voetv. A care- 
ful study by von Fritz indicates that voety means to become aware of an 
object and identify it as the thing that it is..°’ This is cited in favor of the 
epistemological interpretation, but if all that the verb implies is a realistic 
epistemology, a realistic epistemology can serve an objective idealism. And 
if reason is to be applied to a monistic idealism, the ultimate identity must 
involve a proximate identification of its object. 

A further question is whether the infinitive voety in B 3 can be made the 





* Diels, Parmenides B 7, line 5. 
See Jaeger, Theology, p. 103 and nn. 
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subject of the verb éoriv. Here the doctors disagree. Burnet says No: 
voeiy must be rendered as if it were a dative, “for thinking,” and similarly 
elvar must be rendered “for being.”*®* This would make the fragment mean 
that what can be thought and what is are one and the same, thus agreeing 
with B 2 in supporting the epistemological interpretation. But Hack says 
that Gildersleeve in his Syntax of Classical Greek gives thirty-three examples, 
from Homer on, in which an infinitive without the article is used as subject.’™ 
This in turn is questioned by Burnet on the ground that voety is not an 
articular infinitive.’ Hack is concerned to show that Parmenides means, 
not that not-being cannot be thought of—we are thinking of it right here 
and now—but that it cannot be treated as reality. This is a variant of the 
epistemological interpretation. It is not what B 3, taken alone, says, but the 
view that not-being can be thought of appears to be supported by the plural 
6d0i podva: in B 2, line 2, and by the re xai of line 3. 

A fourth question gets down to accents." Should the éorw in B 3 be read 
éoriv or €otw? If, with Diels, we read the former, as Clement and Plotinus 
did, being is identical with thinking, and we have the metaphysical inter- 
pretation. If we read the latter, as Zeller and Burnet did, then we may say, 
“That which it is possible to think and that which is are one and the same,” 
and we have the epistemological interpretation. The point is that when €or 
denotes existence or possibility the accent is on the first syllable,’” but the 
rule, by the book, says existence or possibility, so the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion is not quite eliminated. It is not necessary to translate the €o7re. . . €orw 
of B 6, lines 1 and 2, as “it is possible”; the passage is better read as referring 
to existence—‘Being is and not-being (pndev ) is not.” The éorw.. . Eore 
of B 2, line 3, if the accents are to be placed on the first syllable, can, like the 
éore of line 4, be read in this same way. 

The fifth question is, again, one of collating fragments. What is the rela- 
tion, if any, between B 3 and B 8, line 34? Simplicius has apparently taken 
them to be consistent. In B 8, line 34, we find again the troublesome words 
t(avrov), éori, €or, and voetv; in the two forms of the verb éor: as given 
by Diels the accents vary. 

The translation of the line raises a final question, the meaning of 
ovvexev. If we say, “It is the same thing to think and that for the sake of 
which there is thinking,” we support the metaphysical interpretation of B 3. 
But if ovvexev is taken as a conjunction, the line would read, “It is the same 





*% J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (London and Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1892), p. 185 
and n.; same, 4th ed. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), p. 173, n. 2. 

9 Hack, op. cit., p. 81, n. ** Burnet, op. cit. (1948), p. 173, n. 2. 

** See Freeman, op. cit., p. 147, n. 1. 

*®© W. W. Goodwin, Greek Grammar (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1892), p. 32. 
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{thing} to think and the thought that it is,’ and we are back with the 
epistemological interpretation. 

Here we may for the present leave the questions. The weight of evidence, 
such as it is, and of current opinion favors the epistemological side, but we 
cannot be too sure. Gigon says that it is only with difficulty that one can 
interpret the traditions of Parmenides in such a way as to do justice to all 
the accounts of them.’” If the metaphysical interpretation is to stand, one 
must think at once of India and the Upanisads. Up to the time of Parmenides 
no such idealistic monism had appeared in the Greek world, but it had been 
developed in India more than a century, perhaps more than several centuries, 
before. 

The weight of evidence and opinion, as we said, favors the epistemological 
interpretation, but even if this interpretation is correct we are in danger of 
not seeing the forest for the trees. The suspicion of Indian influence, thrust 
out through the window, comes right back in through the door. One may 
doubt that Parmenides derived a metaphysical idealism from India, but, 
whether he did or not, his epistemology attacks questions which the Indian 
mind had uncovered long before—the hard problems of being and not- 
being. Gigon says that the origin of the idea of being is a riddle." The 
contrast between being and not-being (sometimes rendered non-being) ap- 
pears in the awe-filling Vedic creation hymn’® and, for example, in the 
Chandogya Upanisad.” It is often thought that the Upanisads preserve 
doctrines which were more or less secret, but such restrictions, if there were 
any, need not have applied to the Vedas, and some hint of their metaphysical 
problem may have been wafted all the way to the Greek world. Nor should 
we forget that India had also encountered some of the epistemological ques- 
tions raised by the concept of being. Buddhism, as we said, declared that all 
the constituents of being are transitory, and maintained that our supposed 
knowledge of it reduces to utter ignorance. Parmenides by contrast is stoutly 
affirmative—being can be thought and we can get at the truth about it; 
not-being cannot be thought, or at least cannot be thought to be real. Par- 
menides’ doctrine that being is held fast and limited by necessity’*® represents 
a marked difference from the Upanisads. It is the kind of difference which 
an attempt to think out a monism would introduce. 

Viewed in such a setting, the work of Parmenides reads like a protest, 
not only, as is often said, against the Heraclitean flux, but also against 





%* ©. Gigon, Der Ursprung der Griechischen Philosophie (Basle: B. Schwabe, etc., 1945), 
p. 283. 


"" Ibid., p. 270. 1 Re Veda X. 129. 4. 
% Chandogya VI. ii. 1-2. ™B 8, lines 14 ff. 
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Buddhism, the Zoroastrian duality of light and darkness,’ and the (later? ) 
Sarnkhya doctrine of purusa’s stirring up’ prakrti to start the world process. 
It would seem that, whatever the sources of his own doctrine were, Parmenides 
was at least aware of various currents of thought in his time. 

With Empedocles, the possibility of Oriental influences begins to diminish. 
He writes and, according to the traditions, goes about acting like an Orphic, 
but if his fragments are scrutinized for resemblances which may indicate 
sources one does not need to look outside the Greek world. His four “roots”— 
not yet “elements”—could have been suggested by Pherecydes or by observa- 
tion, without benefit of Egypt, Iran, or India. His correlation of earth, etc., 
with various perceptions in B 109 is quite different from the teaching of 
the Samkhya.’"* His Eros may have been Hesiodic."* The opposition of 
exhalation and condensation recalls that of Anaximenes, although their 
terminologies differ."° A number of passages indicate that Empedocles of 
Agrigentum was influenced by Parmenides of Elea. In other words, Greek 
culture, like any good infant, once having learned something by imitation, 
begins to use its own accumulated resources and strike out for itself. 

A similar fading of possibilities is discernible in Anaxagoras. He was 
from Clazomenae, but his work is more Athenian than Ionian, and he verges 
upon the classical period. With his reduction of things to “seeds” he is a 
step more analytical than Empedocles or anyone in the East. The doctrine 
that mous introduces motion into the world reminds one of the act of purusa 
in the Sarnkhya, but the idea may well have come to Anaxagoras from 
Parmenides. 

Democritus brings us to the classical period. It is quite likely that he 
traveled,**® but unlikely that he met any Persians from Xerxes’ army at 
Abdera, unless they remained there for twenty years or more.’"* Neither his 
atomism nor that of Leucippus bears any close resemblance to the so-called 
atomism of the VaiSesika system; it is not strange that both had to deal with 
what amounts to the problem of empty space, but they dealt with it quite 
differently."* Fragment 299 mentions the construction of geometrical 
figures out of lines by Egyptian “arpedonapts”; this is a Greek word for 
“cord-fastener.” Burnet, who is quite negative on the question of Indian 
influence on Greece, says it is a striking coincidence that the oldest Indian 

™ Ibid., lines 57-59; B 9, lines 1-3. 

2B 8, line 9. The word wpcev is perhaps significant. 

48 See S. N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1932), Vol. I, pp. 252 ff. 

“4 Jaeger, Theology, p. 15. 


“8 See Freeman, op. cit., p. 188, n. a 1. 4° Diels (Vol. 11), Democritus B 247. 
™7 A 1. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, ix. 34. 4 See Dasgupta, op. cét., Vol. I, p. 304. 
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geometrical treatise is called Sulva-sétras (“Rules of the Cord”) ,"* but, as 
regards Democritus, the pedigree of Fragment 299 is sometimes questioned, 
as by Diels.’ David of Nerken, an Armenian philosopher of the fifth 
century A.D., asserts that Democritus called man a microcosm™’; if that is 
the case, Democritus had something in common with a view found in many 


countries and periods, and may have been the first to make it explicit in the 
Greek world. 


VI 


Answers to many questions concerning relations between ancient India 
and Greece may be sought in Iran, which in those days included what is now 
Afghanistan and was in position to be a long, high bridge between East and 
West. The country has been devastated by repeated invasions, and much 
valuable material has been lost. It is to be expected that philological and 
archaeological work now in progress will be of considerable help in recover- 
ing data for studies of comparative culture, but one can scarcely hope that 
all the gaps will be filled. 

Several questions center around the question of the life-dates of Zoroaster; 
here the controversies have been long and the conclusions still differ. With- 
out citing a score of references, it can be said that no authority places him 
later than the sixth century B.c. He may well have been earlier. The con- 
sensus now appears to be that the identification of Hystaspes, the father of 
Darius I, with Vishtaspa, the ruler who was the patron of Zoroaster, was 
wrong, so that, as far as this point is involved, Zoroaster could have lived 
before 570-500." It is now thought that the great Achaemenian kings, 
while they were worshippers of Ahura Mazda, were not Zoroastrians. The 
first Greek to mention Zoroaster is Xanthus of Lydia, probably writing about 
470 and ascribing to the prophet a date ¢ix hundred years earlier.’** The 
linguistic resemblances of the Gathas and the Vedas point in that direction.’ 
Duchesne-Guillemin in a fresh treatment of the subject says that Zoroaster 
may have lived even before the twelfth century B.c."** At all events, he was 
early enough to have had some influence on Greek philosophies and may 


4° Burnet, op. cit. (London: A. and C. Black, 1920), p. 20. 
1” B 299. 





12 See G. P. Conger, Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History of [Western] 
Philosophy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1922), p. 6. 

See A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies (New York: Columbia University Press, 1928), 
» 7, a. 5. 

*3 A.V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1901), pp. 9, 232; F. von Spiegel, “Gushtasp and Zoroaster,” translated by D. D. P. 
Sanjana, in Sanjana's Collected Works (Bombay: British India Press, 1932), p. 391. 

* K. Geldner, “Persian (Iranian) Languages,” quoted by Sanjana, op. cit., p. 384. 

%® Duchesne-Guillemin, op. cit., p. 108. 
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have been early enough and conspicuous enough to suggest to the Greeks 
a cosmic duality which spurred them to develop their various theories of 
opposites. It is important to remember, too, that India must not be left out 
of this picture altogether; in the Chandogya Upanisad the gods (devas) 
and the devils (aswras) are said to have contended with each other until 
the latter were finally vanquished.’ 

Other questions crowd upon us but are difficult to decide on the basis 
of extant documents. In the documents there are a number of doctrines 
which show a kind of logical transition between philosophies in India and 
in Greece; it is tempting to suppose that the logical transition marks a 
chronological transmission, especially by slow progress along the trade routes 
during the Achaemenian period. But the documents, except the Gathas, are 
so late that if they are of any use for the early problem we must assume that 
the doctrines were traditional and older than the written sources. Such an 
assumption can sometimes be made with confidence as regards India; if made 
in the case of Iran it involves some risk. 

In doctrines which come to light at various periods in one and another 
of these countries there are some notable resemblances, accompanied by 
differences which can be construed as signs of logical transition. The in- 
complete personification of the Vedic deities, for example, may have survived 
in attenuated form in the Amnesha Spentas, the quasi-personified abstract 
principles which Zoroaster, to placate the old polytheism, makes attributes 
and/or attendants of Ahura Mazda.’** The Greeks, at least after Homer, 
are more clean-cut; their break with polytheism is more pronounced. 

The Purusa Sikta, Rg Veda X.90, with its myth of the parts of the body 
of the world Person corresponding to parts of the universe, leads in the 
Upanisads to comparisons between the parts of the human microcosm and 
the universe or macrocosm. Iranian parallels for this appear, if not in the 
doctrine of the cosmic man Gayomard, at least in the relatively late Bun- 
dahishn.'** The Orphics had a similar doctrine.’ All this, however, belonged 
too much in the realm of myth; the Greeks, as always, tended to be more 
empirical and reasonable. Anaximenes seems to have implied the doctrine, 
and Democritus, if David of Nerken was correct, mentioned it. The doctrine 
of Anthropos in the Greek world is relatively late; it appears in the 
Hellenistic period, outside the range of the present study. 

In Iran, Gayomard appears according to some views merely as an ancestral 
"38 Chandogya I. ii. 1-7. 

11 See G. Dumezil, Naissance d’archanges (Paris: Gallimard, 1945). 

1% F. Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien (Berlin: Diimmler Verhandlung, 1863), pp. 56 ff.; 


O. Gétze in Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, I (1923), 60 ff., 167 ff. 
°C. A. Lobeck, Aglazophamus (Konigsberg: Borntraeger, 1829), Vol. Il, p. 912. 
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figure.’*® In India, Brahman, as the ancestor of humanity, is represented as 
androgynous’; so is Gayomard in Iran.” In Plato we have the strange figure 
of Aristophanes’ speech in the Symposium, although apparently no Greek 
was expected to take the story seriously. 

A long-standing puzzle is encountered in various ascriptions of divinity 
to Time. In the Atharva Veda XIX. 53 and 54, Kala is called undecaying; 
in Kala, mind, breath, and name are fixed and joined. Kala embraces or 
includes Brahman and has created all things. At some period in Iranian 
development, Zarvan akarana, endless Time, came to be regarded as the 
unified ground of all things; we know from Eudemus of Rhodes, a pupil 
of Aristotle,’** that this doctrine is at least as old as the fourth century. It may 
well be older. The Iranian term seems to be directly echoed in the Greek 
expression xpdévov aynpaov, ascribed by Damascius in the sixth century A.D. 
to the Orphics.“** Damascius, the last head of the school at Athens, ought 
to have known his Greek traditions, but after the school was closed he went 
to the court of Chosroes I and may have read the Sassanian phrase back into 
his memories of the Greek teachings. One should recall that among the 
Greeks, Pherecydes made Time primal and that for Anaximander the satis- 
faction given by one member of his duality to the other was “according to 
the arrangement (raéw) of Time.”’** On the whole there is some support 
for the view that hints or fragments of Indian and Iranian doctrines managed 
to find their way westward. 

Taken along the centuries, the doctrines of a cosmic or divine Voice, 
Word, and Reason are intertwined. The Vedic Vac is at least not inconsistent 
with the Zoroastrian doctrine that Ahura Mazda creates by his word, Ahwna 
Vairya,’*® though the latter seems more nearly akin to the Babylonian Enem 
and the Egyptian Ma-Kherou.'*" We saw that Heraclitus, further away from 
myths than any of these and more concerned with the reasonableness of 
the cosmos, has the essentially impersonal Jogos. The Logos as God’s Word 
reappears in the Fourth Gospel and in Philo. Apart from the hymns to 
Vac there seems to be no clear Jogos doctrine in India at the period which 
concerns us. Again and again it was left to the Greeks to detect and emphasize 
the reason or the reasonableness of the universe. 
8M. Falk, I] mito psicologico nell’ India antica (Rome: G. Bardi, 1939), p. 408. 


™ Brhadaranyaka \. iv. 3. 

19 R. Reitzenstein, Altgriechische Theologie in ihre Quellen, Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 
1924-25 (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1927), p. 15. 

%8 Duchesne-Guillemin, op. cit., p. 96. 

™ Diels, Orpheus B 13. Cf. Empedocles B 16. %® Diels, Pherecydes B 1; Anaximander B 1. 

%°'™M. Falk, Nama Rupa and Dharma Rupa (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1943), p. 21; 
Reitzenstein and Schaeder, op. cit., p. 15. The interpretation of Vohu Manu as Logos, attributed 
to Darmstetter, is now generally rejected. 

Albright, op. cit., p. 145; Faure, op. cit., pp. 126 ff. 
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It will have been noted that some members of these sequences, like the 
androgynous ancestor, the Anthropos doctrine, and Philo’s Logos, do not 
appear in the Mediterranean world until the time of Plato or the Hellenistic 
syncretism. There seems to be no Indian parallel for Plato’s ideas, though 
the Zoroastrian guardian fravashis show some resemblance to them.'** Some 
other alleged sequences of views are doubtful because there are so many 
variant traditions that one source or direction for them is hardly more likely 
than another. This is the case with beliefs in metempsychosis, with theories 
of the four or five elements, and with the divisions of human history into 
ages or periods. 

In the present state of research, one may, indeed, regard all these doctrines 
as not demonstrably related, but on the other hand one may, with allowances 
for marked differences in dates of documents and with favorable assumptions 
regarding the periods proper to the traditions, at least watch for new indica- 
tions of transitions which will strengthen the case for transmissions. 

This brings us, for the present, to the conclusion of our study. What once 
may have been plain threads of transmission were broken long ago in the 
cataclysms which befell the ancient world. The fragments which remain 
are scanty and tenuous enough to encourage doubts that they ever were 
connected. There is no place for bold assertions, but when the fragments 
are viewed in their setting—geographical, commercial, and, we may add, 
logical—the argument for at least indirect Indian influence on Greece 
acquires some support. 


Vil 


Sooner or later we must rise from all these details and survey the ancient 
cultures of Asia in a broader horizon. It has often seemed remarkable that 
so many religious geniuses in the ancient world should have been nearly 
or actually contemporaries. Dates ascribed to Zoroaster, the rsis of the 
Upanisads, Mahavira (the founder of Jainism), Gautama the Buddha, Con- 
fucius, and Deutero-Isaiah show strange coincidences, stranger still when 
coupled with those of the Ionian philosophers. Taken together, even with 
allowance for uncertainties, they indicate that throughout several centuries, 
say from the eighth or seventh to the fifth, the peoples of Asia were out- 
growing the old polytheisms of the Rg Veda, the Iliad, and other traditions. 
In each culture the process takes a different form and swiftly or slowly 
tends to change men’s adjustment to the world. The rsis develop a quasi- 
spiritualistic monism, Lao-tzi, let us say, a quietistic cosmism, Zoroaster or 





18 See Jackson, op. cit., pp. 23 ff., 83, 141. 
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his followers an ethical duality, Confucius a cosmic humanism, Gautama \ 
an ethical self-discipline, the Hebrew prophets an ethical monotheism, and 
the Ionian philosophers a kind of religious naturalism. With or without 
communication or interchange, it is as if a great cultural wave or ground- 
swell swept across Asia, demanding that the childish polytheisms give place 
to something more advanced. This dwarfs, although it by no means elimi- 
nates, the problems of relations between India and Greece. Those relations, 
dimly discernible at our distance, are items and incidents in a broader 
’ panorama which should lead us to look for a more nearly unified history > 
of philosophy. 
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WILMON H. SHELDON 


What Is Intellect? 


PART TWO 


THE KINSHIP OF SCIENCE AND ART 


The hard and fast line between art and science has already vanished. Let 
us dwell further on this, hitherto so little appreciated, yet realized by more 
of late. 

The scientist, we saw, is an artist in his discovery of the principles of 
things. Beveridge writes: “Scientific research is an art, not a science.”” Note 
the analogy, suggested by Wertheimer, with the musical composer: “A 
composer does not usually put notes together to get some melody; he en- 
visages the character of the melody.”” The melody is intuited as a whole, 
not constructed part after part. And in a sonata or symphony, the variations 
on the theme follow from the nature of the theme. As the theologian Paul 
Tillich says: “Music is no less rational than mathematics.”* Even C. Spear- 
man has a like view. Here is a psychologist who has no use for intellectual 
insight as a gift from without; he says, “the credence in any such further 
and transcendent faculty [intuition] is unwarranted by any known facts 
whatsoever.”* Yet, he declares of art and science: “Both are composed of 
precisely the same ultimate elementary processes.”” So, too, W. H. George 
in his study of scientific method, The Scientist in Action, says: “The scientist 
is here presented as an artist’”® and “Scientific research is not itself a science.”* 
The artist, like the scientist, discovers ideal possibles, be they realized in 
nature or be they only matter of his own idealization. To repeat: What dis- 
tinguishes him from the scientist is that he constructs some physical object 
—a picture, statue, poem, or novel—which may reveal to a beholder or 
reader the beautiful or thrilling object he has discovered, whereas the scien- 
tist, if a mathematician, is concerned to prove that his object forms an 

1W. I. B. Beveridge, The Art of Scientific Investigation (New York: W. W. Norton, 1950), 
" i Wertheimer, Productive Thinking (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945), p. 10. 

* Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), Vol. I, 
" - pn Creative Mind (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1931), p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. 117. 


°W.H. George, The Scientist m Action (New York: Emerson Books, 1938), p. 10. 
* [bid., p. 29. 
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elegant and orderly system of possibles, or, if he is a physical scientist, is 
concerned to prove that the possibility he has discovered is actually at work 
in the world. And this is the case not only with artist and scientist; it is true 
to a degree of the everyday thinking of ordinary man, as above noted. The 
psychologist June Downey says: “Creative intelligence is no special pre- 
rogative of the poet or novelist or artist. All adults can cite instances of lucky 
guesses, sudden insights, unexpected generalizations.”® Intelligence is simply 
the capacity of looking into the essence, the significance, of a situation, pos- 
sible or actual, whether for some practical advantage or for the sake of 
knowing nature’s laws, or for the delight of contemplating the beautiful 
or thrilling. And it is important here to realize that there is no unique or 
special mystery in the business—as has so often been believed—no more 
or deeper mystery than in the ordinary sense data of daily life. 


INSIGHT No Major MysTERY 


Just because insight is not gained by reasoning alone, though something 
of that has usually gone before, it has been considered extra-intelligible, ir- 
rational, the exercise of some mysterious faculty, often called intuition. So 
writes June Downey, “creative intelligence is the outstanding mystery of the 
world.”® And W. H. George: “It is the origination of the postulate which 
is quite incomprehensible.”’® We find a like statement in a popular detective 
story: “Sometimes—so I’ve found it [says the detective]—the sidetrack 
that seems to be leading to nowhere leads to the very spot you want. Lot 
of luck about it after all—and you never know your luck.” So do men speak 
of feminine intuition, ascribing to woman a higher faculty, as it were, than 
the male possesses. And it is true that women as a rule see better into the 
characters of persons than do men; woman is typically the practical realist, 
man the speculative idealist, and knowledge of persons is more directly im- 
portant than special relativity. But feminine intuition is just intelligence, 
penetration into the essential traits of the objects of woman’s especial in- 
terest, human beings. It is no more mysterious or unaccountable than the 
commonplace awareness which everyone has of the external world with its 
given qualities. Nor is there any more of a transcendent aura in the dis- 
coveries of the scientist or the artist. Normal man sees and accepts the 
things of the world quite apart from any effort to prove by logical implica- 
tion that they must be what they are. And, of course, no one could succeed in 

_ Downey, Creative Imagination (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1929), 
p. 158. 


* Ibid., p. 168. ” George, op. cit., p. 222. 
4 J. S. Fletcher, False Scent (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1925), p. 170. 
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doing that; even Hegel admitted that he couldn’t deduce Herr Krug’s pen. 
The external world and its qualities are accepted as given; man’s intellect 
receives them as handed over by sense and penetrates by thinking about them 
into their meaning. There is no more of a mystery in intellect’s vision of 
principles and possibles than in the discovery by sense of the astounding 
wealth of qualities and relations and events in the world. In fact, there is 
less: intellect sees a far smaller number of principles than sense reveals of 
concrete things with all their attributes. Intellect, like sense, is the passive 
receiver of the given and is active only in attending to the content and the 
relations thereof: if a physical scientist, hoping for suggestions of principles 
that order the sense data; if an artist or a mathematician, hoping to discover 
ideal possibles that thrill by their beauty and elegance; if a common-sense 
practical human being, hoping to discover the essence of the individual 
persons with whom life is lived. 

When Bergson limited intellect to the static, to the timeless object of 
contemplation as in mathematics, he was arguing from the narrow defini- 
tion: intellect as being logical implications. These are timeless. But what 
he names the intuition of time is just intellect beholding a real character 
of the world, a principle of being, for time is a principle governing reality 
in our universe. Time is just as much a principle, a universal, as number or 
quantity; it repeats itself constantly. The scientist reasons about time as 
much as he reasons about space; the one is quite as truly an object of in- 
tellect as the other. Bergson’s so-called intuition is but intellect beholding 
a pervasive trait of being, an essential property of reality as given to sense 
perception. Nor is this to belittle intuition; it is rather to see it as a natural 
function of man the rational animal. 

Those who place intuition beyond or above thought haven’t thought 
about intuition. 

That so much stress has been laid on the mysterious creative power of the 
artist is probably due to the fact that he is a maker of physical things: he makes 
statues, designs buildings, paints pictures, writes music, books, etc. But 
this making is only a physical business. He no more creates his ideal possibles 
than does the scientist: all is given, just as sense is given. The point, as said, 
has been made before. Readers of R. L. Stevenson may recall his statement 
that the writer of a story sees the plot unfolding itself as he goes along, no 
initiative on his pert but in the writing down. That is quite as true of the 
artist as of the scientist who witnesses the logical consequences of his hypoth- 
esis as they unfold themselves before his focused attention. Both contem- 
plate a revelation, a revelation no more mysterious, probably less so, than 
the revelations of sense data. 
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But now we must go further, much further, intruding on the domain of 
what has been almost universally considered beyond the pale of intellect— 
the domain of the so-called irrational, witnessed in the mystic’s experiment. 
For the way of the mystic and the way of intellect as above described are 
in essence one and the same. 


MYSTICISM INTELLECTUAL 


Concentrated attention and hopeful looking by the mind’s eye, followed 
by a revelation from without: that is the method of the Vedantist, the Bud- 
dhist, the Christian mystic, the poet, painter, musician, and scientist alike. 
The difference between the experiment of the mystic and that of the others 
is that in the former the revelation, the gift, from a height or a depth 
transcending the personal self, comes as more than an ideal possible, rather 
as a reality directly sensed as if by some non-physical sense, a power which 
lifts him from the fret and turmoil of common life to a higher plane of 
blissful ecstasy. There is no deduction present; there is a passive beholding 
of a nature seemingly far above or deep within that of the beings perceived 
by bodily sense; but as regards the being of the object there is nothing hypo- 
thetical as there is in the intuitions of the scientist ere they are verified. 
Verification is immediately present, in the power which carries the seer to 
the heights, for power is the mark of being. It is intellect in its most perfect 
form: seeing the essence and the existence of the object in one supreme 
insight. And as the object is so unique, so different from the things we see 
with the body’s eye, it is well-nigh indescribable by our human language, 
which is drawn from observation of physical things. Remote analogies are 
the best we can use. Yet, the mystic has something of a penetration into the 
nature of such being; he sees its “ineffable” beauty, goodness, loving-kind- 
ness, and so on; in his experience, intellect becomes gne with the object, as 
contemplation takes a man out of himself and into the being he contem- 
plates. Even so, possible error is not gwite ruled out; verification there must 
be; illusions and hallucinations also encroach on the mind from without. 
As the Christian apostle said: “Try the spirits, if they be of God” or the 
devil. The ways of verification, too, may differ for mystic, artist, and scien- 
tist. The mystic’s message meets the practical test if it yields a fuller and 
better daily life—the artist’s if it finds some approval at least by other men, 
the scientist’s if the results of his experiments bear out the prediction sug- 
gested by his hypotheses. And always the test of the idea which intellect 
embraces with fervor is given, just as its origin is given, from some source 
other than intellect itself. The scientist’s verification is given finally by sense 
observation, the artist’s by the thrill of one who beholds his product, the 
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mystic’s by the blissful efficacy of his behavior in daily living. Intellect of 
and by itself alone never gives final proof in respect of reality—with the sole 
exception to be seen anon. Also, we may here add a general maxim: the 
deeper or wider the insight, the longer and more widespread must be the 
needed verification. 

Why, then, have the mystics so often claimed to be above the reach of 
intellect? Why are they classed as irrationalist? Typical here is Plotinus, 
who called reason the lame mind’s crutch; when intuition fails to give its 
message, man resorts to reasoning as second best. But it is easy to see the 
source of the exclusion. The mystical deliverance is so overpowering to the 
devotee that he is at the time absorbed in the object. Self-consciousness is 
out of the picture. He is not thinking about his state of mind, whether it is 
intellect or feeling or what not. When later he does reflect thereon he sees 
that there was no reasoning present. To be sure, reasoning had suggested 
the possibility of gaining the revelation, had led him to hope for it, but the 
object itself, he knows, was given as an immediate presence. What the 
mystic denies is ratio, logical implication; he does not in the least deny 
intellectus, the penetrating insight into ultimate reality; rather, he affirms 
it. The mystical experiment is contemplation; activity of attention, so intense 
in the process of the experiment, practically ceases when the experiment suc- 
ceeds; the object itself compels attention, the recipient is passive as the eye 
is passive when it lingers on the beauty of ocean, forest, or mountain. Emo- 
tion is there, not in the everyday form of excitement; it is, rather, the emo- 
tion that goes with contemplation of a scene of maximum beauty and thrill. 
Just because the experience is one of contemplation, it is intellectual in the 
proper sense of intellect, beholding the essence and existence of a supreme 
reality, in part of course, never fully. Above all must we avoid the common 
mistake which takes the mystic’s vision to be so utterly one and simple as 
to be inaccessible to description. The mystical revelation of St. John the 
Divine is anything but one and simple; the mystical experiences of Sweden- 
borg recorded in the Arcana Coelestia and of Jacob Boehme in the Awrora 
likewise. No, the experience given to the mystic is as complex and as de- 
scribable—by analogy—as you please. There is no break or gulf between 
the mystic ecstasy and the hypothesis of the scientist and the commonplace 
perceptions of daily life revealing the general qualities of physical things. 
Man, naturally exclusive, instinctive worshipper of some One-and-Only, 
would isolate some faculty from all the rest as the exclusive guide to truth; 
that is why the mystics, who are still human, would cut off intellect, and 
why the rationalist would cut off the ecstasy. But at bottom these are one 
and the same, with whatever difference in clothing and in degree. 
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The whole matter—intellect the beholder and penetrator, pervading the 
various phases of man’s life, his science, art, religion, and daily conduct— 
is well put by Rosamund Harding: “The process is not so much an active 
as a passive one . . . the thinker dreams over his subject.”"* “The procedure 
bears an analogy to the mystic way. The sinking of the personality . . . hold- 
ing the intellect by the will so that it watches, but does not disturb, the 
natural development of the idea; merging himself with the great sea of 
life beyond himself in order that he may become one with it; these are the 
characteristics alike of mystic, seer, and thinker.”"* To be sure, the scientist 
does not as a rule seek to merge himself in the “great sea of life’—a pond 
or a river is usually enough for him. Yet, in his great generalizations, such 
as the evolutior of life, relativity special and general, quantum mechanics, 
the river seems to have flowed into the ocean of physical reality. But sharp 
lines cannot be drawn; no, not even between the physicist and the mystic. 
As J. B. Pratt has written, the experiences of the mystic are much com- 
moner than most would like to confess in this materialistic age; there are 
all grades between the insight into a friend’s motives and the beatific vision 
of the pure being which is deity. There is no gap between the natural and 
the supernatural; the so-called supernatural is natural to man, else he would 
never have had his religions, from of old to the present day. The mystic’s 
insight is quite as intellectual as the scientist’s; the great mistake made by 
the Western philosopher, following the Greek exclusive worship of intel- 
lect, is to see intellect as exclusive, detached from emotion, and so on, where- 
fore he concludes that the mystical experiment of beholding reality directly 
is extra-intellectual. The Thomists Maritain and Gilson, like their specific 
opponents, the process-naturalists of today, seem to have made that error.”* 
They would rule out the mystical deliverance from the territory of philoso- 
phy, restricting philosophy to the use of intellect alone. Both Thomist and 
naturalist here see a sharp line where there is none. The mystic is as much 
a philosopher as the rationalist—does he not indeed give a profounder grasp 
of reality, reality the object-matter of metaphysics? Yet, the Thomist him- 
self, following Aristotle, crosses the line he would draw when he affirms 
that intellect, penetrating to the essence of its object, becomes one there- 
with, precisely what the mystic declares of his own experience. 

But let us hear more of the last-quoted writer, who states the case so 
clearly. The mystic and the thinker, she declares, have no separation; pro- 





* Rosamund Harding, An Anatomy of Inspiration (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1940), 
p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

™ See Jacques Maritain, “Knowledge through Connaturality,” Review of Metaphysics, TV (16) 
(June, 1951), 473-481. 
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ductive thinking is “natural in the same way as the experiences of mystics 
are natural: so rare in their extreme form as to appear supernatural and so 
common in their lesser manifestations as to pass almost unnoticed.”’* Non- 
religious poets, novelists, scientists, “are often surprised to astonishment at 
the results of their work which seem to have been in some way ‘given’ to 
them.”*® “Goethe looked upon his genius as a mysterious power; his poems 
came to him of themselves and at times even against his will. “The songs 
made me,’ he said, ‘not I them; the songs had me in their power.’”"* Again: 
“a true artist is in the power of his characters and follows the natural de- 
velopment of his plot, however painful the result may be to him.”"* “The 
artist and the man of science have, after all, not so different an outlook.’”’® 
“The true novelist, poet, musician, or artist is really a discoverer. Ideas . . . 
come to him as a gift.”*° “The poet, for the time being, surrenders himself 
and his views and wishes completely to enter into the subject he is writing 
about””"—just what the scientist does. “The recipient feels himself to be 
possessed by some power, whilst he is nothing but its mouthpiece or instru- 
ment.””” 

So much for the nature of what has usually been called intellect: it has 
appeared to be only the faculty of attention directed upon principles, possi- 
bilities within or apart from reality, essences existing or not existing. Wholly 
receptive, unable by itself to determine with certainty what is real, it seems 
far from being man’s highest faculty, as the Greeks taught, as the Thomists 
emphatically and the other schools of the West implicitly affirm. In fact it 
seems to be almost the lowest, as so far witnessed. It has of itself—so far— 
no key to reality; it even lacks the active force of volition. Whereas sense 
gives a direct contact with the external world, intellect is just attention to 
essences with hope for more. Is it, then, so utterly empty, so hopelessly 
dependent on outside sources for its knowledge of reality? Is it the mere 
imaginer of possibles at its best? Has it no certain insight revealed to itself 
alone, giving body to its otherwise empty form, surely holding of any and 
every sort of a real world? Yes, it has. This is the exception above men- 
tioned; an exception, however, as we shall see, which proves the rule. Now 
to note it. 


INTELLECT’S SELF-SUFFICIENT 
CERTAINTY 


Intellect seeks to know the principles which order the world. It looks 
for causes. Why? Because it comes to see that events happen in fairly reg- 


* Harding, op. cit., p. 7.  Ibid., p. 13. 
™ Ibid., p. 14. 8 Ibid., p. 41. ” Ibid., p. 45. 
” Ibid., p. 44. ™ [bid., p. 67. * Ibid., p. 92. 
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ular sequences: fire consumes wood, one body hits another and moves it, 
and so on. So emerges the notion of cause and effect. True, the notion prob- 
ably would not arise but for the stimulus of sense observation. So far intellect 
seems helpless. But when once awakened, it sees that there must be causes 
for things, that whatever happens has a cause, a reason why it exists rather 
than not, why it is so and so rather than otherwise. Of this principle, which 
is intellect’s unique insight into reality, no proof is needed; intellect knows 
that it must hoid of any sort of reality whatever. Only with respect to specific 
causes and specific effects is verification by experiment and observation 
needed. What the causes of the actual events are, intellect does not by itself 
know, yet even if it has so far failed to discover any particular cause for this 
or that event, it knows that there is one. And in the very insight into this 
principle the receptivity of intellect is clear; looking out into the external 
world, it sees the principle within; the principle dawns on the mind as the 
rising sun dawns on the eye. The exception proves the rule. If the mind 
did not first sense the objective reality of the principle itself, it would not 
look to see the actual specific causes at work. It would not look for the 
powers that rule the universe, it would not philosophize. For the principle, 
it sees, would hold if there were no minds at all but only, let us say, a world 
of material atoms. In such an event there must be a reason why, why those 
atoms rather than nothing, or minds, or anything else. It is a direct revela- 
tion to the attentive thinker, and every living man, whatever his words may 
say, accepts it in the conduct of his life—as the small child asks why, and 
if answered again asks why, and so on till fatigue intervenes. Let us here 
use the old name: the principle of sufficient reason, where sufficient reason 
means cause of existence. 

But this principle has two sides. The second side, though noted long ago, 
has not been duly appreciated until lately in the modern West. But of late 
it has been revived, and by the sciences. Yet, it is already implicit in the 
very statement of the principle of causality. 

For the causal principle declares that there is a reason for this particular 
event’s occurring rather than some other, a reason why this particular world 
rather than another, why any world at all rather than none. It is the rather 
than, the preference, which needs explanation; other worlds might have 
existed rather than the present one, or none at all rather than any one. 
The selection out of many possibles is what must have a cause. But if no 
one possible or group of possibles is selected there is no mystery, nothing 
to be explained. If all possibles are equally realized, that is self-explaining; 
no cause need be sought. The causal principle rests on that; or, better, it is 
the principle itself. Only preferences among possibles in respect of being 
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imply a cause. But man’s intellect becomes aware of this very gradually; at 
first its eye is fixed on the external world, on reality, on the temporal, even 
on the eternal and ultimate as in the East and in the Christian West. So, 
for ages past it was not concerned about other possible worlds, only with 
this one and its causes or first cause; real things are what count, and man 
is first of all a practical animal. But at length, as intellect came more fully 
into its own in the intellect-loving West, it dawned on man’s mind that 
Euclidean geometry is not the only possible geometry, that many others are 
in the arena of possibility. Chiefly from the realm of mathematics did think- 
ers come to see that there is a vast region of possibles; in that study pure 
intellect is peculiarly at home, intellect the vision of possibles, unable to 
prove by itself alone that some of them are real. And ere long that insight 
was shared by the empirical scientist, who came to see by experiment that 
there is a trend in nature toward equal realization of possibilities in a given 
situation. Never mind the detail of history here: enough that we can see 
the principle at work in an easy instance. 

If you toss many copper cents, all at once or in succession, tabulate the 
number of heads and tails that come up, and find that they are about equal, 
you feel no surprise. You seek no explanation, you recognize that it ought 
to be so. Why? Because all the possibilities are equally realized, no prefer- 
ence of one or some over others. It is the principle of chance, chance in the 
modern and positive sense, or, as Lovejoy has called it, the principle of 
plenitude, the realization of all possibles equally. If, on the other hand, you 
were to find a decided preponderance of heads over tails, you would look for 
a cause. This simple example brings out the point. Wherever something 
happens rather than something else, there must be a reason why. Where 
everything that could possibly happen—in the case of the coins, heads or 
tails up—actually occurs, no preference shown, then no reason need be 
sought. So, the principle of sufficient reason applies to the actual world, be- 
cause this world has certain specific traits rather than others which we might 
conceive. It is Euclidean, electrical, quantum-constituted, and so on. Why 
these properties rather than those of some hyperspace, of ultimate solid 
atoms, etc.? Those alternatives are consistent in themselves: there seems 
nothing in them to forbid their reality. Some cause there must be; intellect 
knows that. But if this world could be shown to contain everything that is 
possible without any inconsistencies or self-contradictions, the explanation 
would be perfect. So thought Hegel, too; he would prove that there is no 
mystery of being, since nothing and being are not alternative possibilities 
but are equivalent, and all that is real in our world can be deduced from the 
nature of being gua being. Thus he showed that he really respected the 
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principle of chance: all that is possible is actual without preference, since 
whatever is possible was for him necessary from the very essence of being. 
But, of course, neither he nor anyone else has demonstrated the logical neces- 
sity of nature’s specific laws. Such necessity can at best be taken only as a 
postulate, a faith, by the devout rationalist—an irony indeed, as the ration- 
alist should believe only from evidence, never from faith. But all that is 
another story. 

So it is that intellect has one insight uniquely its own: where all possibles 
are equally realized no explanation is needed; the situation explains itself; 
and where this is not the case, where there is a preference of one or some 
over others, a sufficient reason or cause exists. Yet, this is no authoritative 
demand, culminated by intellect out of its own wish regardless; the mind 
discovers it as an objective principle, true of this world or any other pos- 
sible world. It is the very meekness of intellect that gives the insighe. If it 
had not this utter meekness, this openness to the infinite realm of possibles, 
it would not have seen that possibles vastly exceed the range of its present 
world—as the mathematicians of our modern era have discovered. It would 
not admit that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in the categories revealed in nature. 

We may linger a moment to see the import of this twofold principle for 
a metaphysic. The second form of it gives the solution of the antinomy 
alleged by Kant in respect of causality. For it shows that a first cause needs 
no further cause but is self-existent, just because it is the realization in one 
being of all possibilities—the principle of plenitude itself. Another name 
for this infinite fullness of being is perfection. This is the proper ontological 
proof of God’s being; it is drawn, not from the idea of perfection in men’s 
thought, but from the a priori objective principle of chance, as just brought 
out. It is, so to speak, the polarity of the causal principle that restores to 
intellect its highest vision. But only by renouncing its claims to a sure knowl- 
edge of the specific structure of reality, only by opening the mind to the 
awareness of infinite possibilities, does intellect see that all possibles must 
be realized in an infinite being, who then is the creator of this particular uni- 
verse. But, of course, all this is quite general. Nothing follows from it as 
to the special character of our given realities. True, they must reveal to a 
degree the nature of their cause; but here the alternatives are infinite, as 
the fullness of the source is infinite. True, also, intellect sees that reality 
must always have the two phases, essence and existence—these terms simply 
name the given actuality of some possibles—also it sees that to exist is to be 
individual, itself and no other, since being is power and power is se/f- 
maintenance against encroachment—that, therefore, whatever is real must 
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be a substance, i.e., an individual thing with its essence, its attributes, and 
its relations. These are really tautologies; nonetheless they need to be 
affirmed, since tautologies are useful to man who so often ignores that to 
which he has committed himself. And from them follow the “trans- 
cendentals” of the Thomist: ens, res, aliquid, etc—in fact, they constitute 
the transcendentals. But all this is, as said, quite general. It gives no deduc- 
tion of Euclidean space, of the degradation of energy, of gravitation in curved 
space, of living things, of time, of human progress—of anything at all 
specific. Such is the limitation of intellect, on which we have dwelt so long. 
In respect of specific traits of reality intellect never gives proof by itself alone. 
Even more: intellect’s very nature implies that we men can never reach a 
final proof of a law of nature, never to be corrected by further analysis; no, 
not even when verified by experiment as in physical science. Intellect will 
ever be confronted by further possibilities which may be discovered by mi- 
nute investigation. Never, in specific matters, can we be certain that we have 
plumbed to the w/timate nature of any particular cause or effect in this given 
world. Nor is there any way of showing that the laws of nature are fixed, 
necessary, unalterable. As Whitehead saw, the present laws may well change 
in the course of ages. It seems that the more the philosopher adores “‘scien- 
tific method,” the more the scientist sees its limitations. But these limita- 
tions do not mean falsity. Newtonian mechanics is certain enough for man’s 
dealings with common things; quantum mechanics certain enough for the 
degree of fine analysis which it has reached. The results of the sciences are 
sufficient unto the day; finer analysis does not deny their truth for the pur- 
view in which they were discovered, a purview which has its rights in man’s 
daily living. 

But with the typical philosopher of the West, intellect has ever tended 
to arrogance, the lust of the eye: as Niebuhr calls it, the pride of reason. 
Let us dwell for a moment on this. 


THE PAst ARROGANCE 
OF INTELLECT 


Intellect seeks principles, and why? Because they are the powers that 
manage the world. Man loves power; he not only wants to have it himself, 
he loves to contemplate it as a thing of beauty in itself, nature’s power in 
the sun, the storm, and so on. Power is one of the ultimate objects of admira- 
tion. Intellect is the first step in man’s advance to the discovery of the many 
powers of nature; how natural, then, that it should claim a dignity above 
his other faculties. Yet, it knows in its heart that thought, man’s thought, 
can of itself create nothing; thinking of a fairy does not make the fairy 
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exist, even the thought of a perfect being does not make it exist—that was 
the fallacy of the old ontological proof. For man, action alone produces new 
things. If, then, intellect is conceived to be supreme over will, emotion, etc., 
it must lay claim for its special dignity to a unique emblem of power, an 
insight peculiar to itself into an ultimate form of power: such is logical 
implication. Logical implication is to be a force by which something conjures 
something else into being, by which, indeed, reality as a whole conjures 
itself into being out of nothing. That was the extreme which at last Hegel 
reached; Hegel, imbued with the dictatorial spirit of recent Germany; Hegel, 
for whom Prussia was the apex of man’s history. It was the natural result 
of the inheritance from old Greece, the worship of exclusive intellect. It 
would have come about sooner but for the influence of Christianity, which 
stresses the free creative power of deity and man’s freedom of choice, the 
pivot on which turns the good life. But human nature as it is—not as it 
need be!—loves the Exclusive One, be it reason or physical force or what- 
ever, and that love wil] show itself. 

Look now at the origin of this exclusive worship of intellect, and see how 
distorted it is. 


THE BAD INHERITANCE 
FROM GREECE 


The thing began, as said, in Greece; it played little if any part in Oriental 
philosophy. It was in the main the teaching of Aristotle; in Socrates and 
Plato there was a tinge, perhaps more than a tinge, of the mystical experi- 
ment. Socrates had his Diotima; Plato was at heart the lover, as Walter Pater 
has said. Even so, Socrates was so imbued with love of intellect that he 
freely chose to sacrifice his life rather than. be false to his ideal—the only 
instance, so far as we know, within the fold of rationalist philosophy. Soc- 
rates was the Christ of intellectualism; no doubt his example, more than 
any other factor, has inspired the Western devotion to the cause. But for 
intellectualism pure and simple we must, it would seem, go to Aristotle. 
This most typical and complete of Greek thinkers worked by observing 
facts given to sense and drawing inferences therefrom. Experiment to verify 
hypothesis was for him a minimum: contemplation by still thought a maxi- 
mum. Practical bodily action was no guide to truth, still less a needed con- 
firmation. In this he was characteristically Greek; the Greek disdained bodily 
toil, relegating it to slaves and women, an inferior class because of their 
ignorance. Aristotle was the prime aristocrat of thought, excluding the 
lower faculty of action. Insofar as the Greek aristocrat indulged in bodily 
activity, it was in the production of works of art pleasing to contemplate, and 
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in athletic games devoted to no practical ends except the pleasure of exer- 
cise or the joys of victory. Practical ethics and politics were dictated by in- 
tellect alone, not by experiment—though, happily for the thinker, experi- 
ments of past societies had already been made. The daily work of the house- 
hold, so necessary to produce the basic goods of life, was degrading; the 
aristocrat took no part in it. The motive in all this was, of course, to be 
able to avoid the unrest of productive labor, to sit still and enjoy the vista 
that opens out before the mind. Calmness, later to be idolized by Stoic and 
Epicurean alike, was the great moral virtue. He who sits still and reasons 
avoids disagreeable exertion. Intellect tells him beforehand what is the 
right conduct of life, no need of trial and error. And, of course, this motive 
is certain to appeal to man: he naturally reveres intellect. All men desire 
to know, as Aristotle said, and, when there is added the laborsaving urge, 
the reverence tends to become exclusive. Man, especially the type of man 
who loves to solve puzzles, to view elegant systems, dislikes bodily labor. 
“Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow” was the curse pro- 
nounced on Adam; intellect, man thinks, delivers him from the curse. So has 
modern man used even his experimental science to make laborsaving ma- 
chines—whence the industrial revolution, the selfishness of “labor,” which 
today labors less and less, the increasing loss of life through accident, these 
troubles essential to our machine age. The latest phenomenon of this trend 
is the construction in England, which is especially devoted to intellectual 
analysis, of elaborate thinking machines. Not only all physical exertion, 
even the exertion of thinking, is to be avoided in the well-planned future. 

So, the typical philosopher of Europe and America has failed to see that 
physical action on physical things reveals new truth, truth which passive 
contemplation alone cannot discover, as, indeed, the American John Dewey 
has time and again stressed. And it cannot be too much emphasized. So, too, 
the Western rationalist schools have failed to see that if we didn’t act on 
things and thereby learn that they have their own powers to which we must 
adapt our conduct we should have no sense of external reality. Intellect has 
of itself no inkling of power, force, efficacy, as Hume, following the Greek 
tradition, was to show: causality shows no logically necessary connection; 
it is but the power resident in things of changing other things—all living 
men believe in that power, whatever they may say. And this shows that intel- 
lectual argument as such never persuades—which the Western philosopher 
of all men should admit, if he looks at his own productions. The conflicts 
of metaphysics, the retreat into epistemology with no less conflict, the fur- 
ther retreat into logic and semantics with no result which bears upon know!- 
edge of reality—if, indeed, there is here any consensus of the experts—these 
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are phenomena obviously due to exclusive intellectualism. Nor is the trouble 
confined to the theorists of philosophy. Historians, politicians, economists, 
aestheticians, sociologists—the more they inquire, the more they bicker. And 
we have just spoken of the practical evils of the present mechanical era: 
more accidents, more diseases, more class conflict, deadlier wars, etc. Also, 
to return to the philosophical arena, wherein the present argument finds its 
especial pertinence, the prevailing extreme rationalism of the scene has of 
late provoked a reaction to the opposite extreme in the camp of the existen- 
tialists: a new quarrel added to the others. Need any more consequences 
be pointed out? 

The thoughtful Westerner, reflecting on the course of human events, is 
accustomed to regard the Greek contribution to his civilization with awe 
and reverence. It would, on the contrary, be hardly too much to say that 
on the whole it has done more harm than good. 


INTELLECT MusT SHARE 
Irs THRONE 


If any professional philosopher of the Western rationalist schools should 
read the foregoing statements, he would probably see in them a revolt against 
reason, a contra-rationalism, a dethroning of intellect. That is just what they 
are not. They do not dethrone it; they do not reduce it to a lower grade 
than some other faculty such as action or emotion or sense; they do not in 
the least lessen its indispensable donation to man’s knowledge and proper 
living. In fact, they give it an insight quite its own, in the one principle 
and its derivatives above noted. But those principles are by themselves 
helpless to explain the specific make-up of the external world. Yes, we must 
even go so far as to assert that the argument to a self-existent first cause 
which follows from those principles will not by itself wholly convince anyone 
whose mind is already set against a belief in a perfect God. For full con- 
viction they must be supplemented by at least some degree of the mystical 
experiment with its practical consequences in daily life. Genuine belief in 
respect of reality is never attained by intellectual demonstration alone; what 
one truly believes one acts upon and experiences its result in the success 
of the action. The already converted Christian gladly welcomes the intel- 
lectual argument to a first cause; the determined atheist, even if he discovers 
no flaw in the argument, will not cease to look for one. We have said that 
it rests upon a self-evident principle; he wl] not admit the self-evidence. 
So, even in this extreme instance, where intellect claims perfect certainty 
from its own resources alone, the co-operation of will must be added. Yes, 
even the devout believer, if he is utterly sincere in his belief, must have some 
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degree of the mystical experience. A theoretical claim to certainty, however 
flawless, however self-evident even, will not afford the depth of conviction 
required for the truly religious life, merely by itself. Head, heart, and hand 
must co-operate. At least, this is true for man; it may be that for an angel 
intellectual demonstration suffices, and perhaps it ought to suffice for weak 
and fallible men. But the simple fact is that it does not. Man’s intellect— 
the only intellect of which we have experience—never suffices to give him 
absolutely convincing proof in respect of reality, be it the things of the 
external world or of the supernatural realm. And even more obviously is this 
the case with regard to the specific make-up of this material universe. No, 
intellect must share its throne with action, active experiment. 

The present account does revolt, however, against that age-old trend of 
humanity to worship the One-and-Only, intellect supreme either in its gifted 
insights alone or in its logical deduction alone or both. And just because of 
this revolt, we do mot elevate any other human instrument to replace intellect 
on the throne. No one of them may usurp it. The attitude is polar: reality 
is known neither by thought alone nor by merely acting on things to reveal 
their powers. Neither is of avail without something of the other. Indeed, 
the present argument is itself intellectual—or meant to be—an attempted 
insight into the human situation in regard to man’s search for knowledge, 
an attempt viewing the experiments made by the scientists, by the intel- 
lectualist philosophers, by the artists seeking to know the ideal beauty, by 
the mystics seeking a direct presentation of ultimate being. As such, it is a 
hypothesis, based on empirical evidence drawn from the actual behavior of 
such men and women, but without rigid demonstration; wherefore it will 
not convince those who /ove pure intellect supreme. But we may submit 
the question: Is it not being verified daily by the continued successes of the 
scientists, the artists, and, yes, the mystics, too—as over against the continued 
failures of the Western rationalist schools? For the members of the former 


groups have a fair consensus of the experts, while the latter have little or 
none. 





A. C. DAS 


Brahman and Maya 
in Advaita Metaphysics 


According to the Advaitists (non-dualistic 
Vedantists), particularly according to Sankara, Brahman is the sole reality. 
It is pure being, immutable, eternal, and destitute of all attributes. Brahman, 
being absolute and infinite, must therefore be conceived only as the negation 
of everything relative and finite. It is true to say that Brahman cannot re- 
semble anything of this world. We cannot liken it to any empirical object, 
nor can we erect any view of it in the light of anything we can fix upon in 
our experience. If we are to use anything of this world in our attempt to 
form a conception of it, we can use only the negation of whatever we may 
select for the purpose. That is the drift of the Vedantic method of “not-this, 
not-this.” But from the negative method of the Vedantic approach it does 
not follow that Brahman is wholly indeterminate. This method means only 
that human thought fails to determine Brahman by any rational concept. 
All concepts derive from ordinary experience and as such come short of 
reality. All that the negativist attitude indicates is that Brahman transcends 
the world and, for that matter, everything empirical." However, the method 
of negating adopted in defining Brahman can by no means proceed by any 
non-significant denials. In a non-significant denial we have only the out- 
ward form of negation, but no articulate logical function corresponding to 
the negative form.” Thus, in the negation “Brahman is no mind,” for in- 
stance, if it is a bare negation, in the sense that the denial has nothing to do 
with the positive nature of Brahman, all that is meant is that Brahman, 
whatever it is in its positive nature, is Brahman, and that mind is mind. 
In other words, in the seemingly negative proposition we assert no more 
than that Brahman and mind are different, in the sense that Brahman is the 
other of mind. In that case, mind as such falls outside Brahman and limits 
it. If Brahman is infinite, obviously we can scarcely read any such meaning 
into the negation “Brahman is no mind.” So, we have to take the nega- 


2S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, rev. ed. (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1929). 
® My Negative Fact, Negation and Truth (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1942), pp. 95-99. 
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tion as significant. The negation must be based, then, on some idea or 
knowledge of the positive nature of Brahman. For instance, when the teacher 
who has himself realized Brahman says to an aspirant, “Brahman is not 
matter,” without any doubt the teacher expresses a significant negation. He 
finds that the nature of Brahman, as he has realized it, repels the suggestion 
that Brahman is matter. As Brahman is the sole reality, and has been real- 
ized as such, in the negation the suggestion that matter is ultimate reality 
is ruled out. Thus, a significant negation with reference to Brahman is based 
on the determinate nature of Brahman. The above negation, significant as 
it is, is not intelligible in the least to the aspirant concerned. The negation 
serves a very useful purpose, however. The negation turns, and is in fact 
contrived as a means of turning, the mind of the aspirant from the material 
world toward reality, The aspirant cannot quite grasp the content of the 
negation, though he knows well enough the import of the term negated. 
He feels only that he is enjoined to rise above worldly life toward realiza- 
tion of reality, which he only dimly conceives. Though negations like 
“Brahman is no mind” and “Brahman is not matter” are employed pri- 
marily to help the aspirant ward off the error that the elements of the world 
are, strictly speaking, real, yet such negations, when placed before the aspi- 
rant, would fill his mind with vague suggestions as to the determinate nature 
of Brahman. At all events, the method of negating which the Advaitists 
insist on in defining Brahman presupposes some knowledge of the positive 
nature of Brahman. Hence, the neti-neti (not-this, not-this) method to 
which the Advaitists have recourse does not in any way indicate that it is 
just a void. On the contrary, the method brings out that Brahman, being 
the ultimate reality, is unique and as such cannot be determined in thought, 
which involves comparison and analysis. 

It may be argued that, if Brahman is determinate in character and if we 
So posit it, to determine Brahman in idea is to make a negation. The argu- 
ment is evidently based on the conception that to determine is to negate. 
Strictly, however, in determining anything we have nothing to do directly 
with any process of negation, though undoubtedly it is true that to negate 
is to determine. Let me illustrate my point. If A, for example, is something 
definite and determinate, we, in asserting it to be so and so, directly appre- 
hend it without referring to anything else which the nature of A excludes. 
When, for instance, a fact is given in experience and is determined in thought 
as lightning, there is scarcely any need for going beyond the fact as a deter- 
minate content insofar as its determination in thought is concerned. We 
understand what it is, not in terms of the relation of exclusion which we 
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may suppose to exist between it and something else, say, thunder or rain, 
but only by apprehending it as it is given. We cannot, however, in like 
manner, apprehend Brahman. If it is still maintained that the determination 
of Brahman is always to be in the form of negation, the meaning of the 
term “Brahman” must be sought in the negative term of the proposition in 
which any determination of Brahman may be expressed. Suppose “Brahman 
is not finite” is such a proposition. Now, the point is that we have to inter- 
pret whatever determination of Brahman is attempted in the proposition 
only in terms of the negation made therein. The negation said to be ex- 
pressed in the proposition can well be condensed into the negative term 
“not-finite” or “non-finite.” “Brahman” is then equivalent in meaning to 
“not-finite” or “non-finite,” and, what is more, “Brahman” can have no 
positive meaning whatever. The meaning of “not-finite” or “non-finite” is 
obviously the only meaning we can put into the word “Brahman.” But “not- 
finite” or “non-finite” admittedly represents no significant negation; that is 
to say, “not-finite” or “non-finite” is not derived on the basis of any positive 
character of the infinite. In point of fact, we get “not-finite” or “non-finite” 
only by prefixing the negative particle “not” or “non” to the term “finite.” 
Then, “not-finite” or “non-finite,’ and, for that matter, “Brahman” are all 
meaningless, although “finite” is a meaningful term. 

Brahman, being absolute and infinite, cannot be an object of sensory ex- 
perience or of thought. In the scriptures the Supreme is described as being 
beyond mind, speech, and thought. Still, in the scriptures themselves we 
come across positive conceptions of Brahman. In the Taitttiriya Upanisad, 
for instance, Brahman is described as “Satyam, jianam, anantam*—truth, 
knowledge, and infinity. We should be careful, however, in taking a con- 
ception like this as conveying a description of Brahman as it is in itself. 
Sankara, like the Upanisadic seers, resorts to the positive conception of 
Brahman as saccidananda, existence-consciousness-bliss. Nevertheless, he is 
of the opinion that the term saccidananda is no adequate definition of Brah- 
man. The term is imperfect inasmuch as it derives from our experience of 
things and beings.* The imperfection of the term is really the imperfection 
of a symbol. A term or a word is regarded as a symbol, in the sense that it 
stands for its object or objects. An ordinary word is intelligible as it in- 
volves identical reference beyond itself. Yet, a word cannot retain within 
itself, nor can it refer to, any of the individual traits of the relevant object 
or objects or to what is unique in them. Even a singular name to be mean- 


® Taittiriya, Brahmananda Valli, ed. Swami Sharvananda (Madras: Ramakrishna Math, 1928), 
p. 48. 


* Radhakrishnan, op. cét., Vol. II, p. 539. 
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ingful must involve reference to the identity of the individual in question, 
which identity persists, no matter however much the conditions of its being 
vary. The term “man,” for instance, is not an exact copy of any individual 
man, and yet applies to every man. And it applies to every man in virtue 
of an identical reference involved in it, which reference is occasioned by 
abstraction from the particularities of the individual men observed. A term 
like saccidananda is doubly imperfect, because whatever reference is involved 
therein is itself a symbol. If saccidananda refers at all to anything, it must 
be something empirical. But, as the term saccidananda admittedly stands for 
Brahman—the Absolute—the reference qua reference to Brahman is itself 
symbolical. In other words, the conception only serves to kindle our imag- 
ination and impels us to conjure up a sense of a reality which is the ground 
of the universe without clearly indicating anything of the determinate 
nature of that reality. We admit, then, and the Advaitists agree, that the 
supreme reality or Brahman is incomprehensible and indescribable. But this 
does not restrain philosophers from speculating upon reality. There is evi- 
dently an inherent urge in the human mind to penetrate into the mysteries 
of the beyond. Metaphysicians are therefore found wrangling over the 
nature of reality, and that is why metaphysics becomes a very “fruitful field 
of confusion.” 


Il 


Vedantists debate among themselves concerning the problem of creation. 
The problem can be presented in this form: If Brahman is absolute, the 
world cannot be posited as its other and limit; but, since Brahman is the 
sole reality, the world must somehow be accommodated within it. Vedantists 
are all agreed in a way that the world proceeds from Brahman. But how? 
The problem, in other words, is whether Brahman is really the cause of the 
world. In the scriptures Brahman is described as the source and support of 
the universe. Yet, how conceive Brahman as cause? In our ordinary experi- 
ence we find that everything that happens has a cause; there can be nothing 
uncaused.” Indeed, the principle of causality reigns supreme in nature, and 
the world as a self-dependent whole is not in the least intelligible. If we 
can at all so conceive it, we find that it falls beyond Brahman and so limits 
it. If we, on the other hand, conceive the world as the effect of Brahman, 
Brahman is to be represented as a cause very much on the analogy of the 

5 According to some physicists, the principle of causality is not universal. They point out 
that it does not work in the sphere of subtle phenomena. This view is open to debate, however, 


and is, in fact, being debated among physicists themselves. Anyway, from the ordinary point of 
view everything is invariably supposed to have a cause. 
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causes that function in the world. At all events, if Brahman is the cause of 
the world, Brahman must combine within itself all the different causal 
functions. That is to say, if Brahman produces the world, it produces it 
entirely out of itself. Earthen pots, as we know, are made of clay. If we 
conceive that clay itself gets into the form of a pot, the clay without any 
doubt undergoes a change. If we similarly conceive that Brahman trans- 
forms the whole or a part of itself into the things and beings of the world, 
Brahman must undergo change. And, if Brahman in creating the world 
actually changes, it ceases to be the ultimate reality. Time and, for that 
matter, change belong to the empirical world. Reality as infinite and abso- 
lute, however, negates all that is spatial, temporal, conditioned, and relative. 
Naturally the Advaitists cannot accept any explanation of the world in 
terms of causation. No wonder, then, that the Advaitists cast about for a 
new category. This they find in the conception of méya. 

What, then, is the import of the word maya? The term méyd is often 
used in a loose sense. The Advaitists, however, employ it with a precise 
significance. They seek to make the term clear by reference to an illusory 
content. In the snake-rope illusion, for instance, there is an illusory presenta- 
tion of a snake, though there is really no snake. When one gets out of the 
illusion one remembers that there was a snake-presentation a moment ago, 
although one now believes that there could then have been no real snake. So, 
the snake-content presented in the situation of the illusion can be characterized 
neither as real nor as unreal, and this appears enigmatical. The illusory 
content presented in an illusion is viewed differently by the percipient con- 
cerned at three distinct stages as he passes out of the illusion. In the situation 
of a snake-rope illusion, for instance, the percipient who is subject to the 
illusion perceives a snake as being presented. He fixes upon the presenta- 
tion and in fact makes the judgment, “This is a,snake,” and is later led to 
relevant practical consequences, such as being frightened, starting back, and 
so forth. In short, he accepted the presentation as real. When, however, he 
gets out of the illusion and becomes aware of the reality that is there, the 
piece of rope, he discards as unreal what he perceived a moment ago. He 
goes on to a third stage when he comes to reflect on his experience of the 
illusion. He now feels that, though there could have been no real snake in 
the situation of the illusion, yet there was at least an apparent presentation 
of a snake. On reflection, therefore, the content of the illusion requires to 
be characterized as neither real nor unreal, and thus appears problematical. 
We find on analysis that in the illusion under consideration the illusory 
content has for its locus the piece of rope that lies there and that the illusory 
content is superimposed on the piece of rope, that is, the rope is apparently 
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presented as a snake. We further find that the apparent presentation of a 
snake-content does not in any way affect the nature of the rope that is the 
reality. It is needless to multiply examples. It is well to note how super- 
imposition or apparent presentation as experienced in the content of an 
illusion furnishes a clue to the Advaitists for the category of adhydsa, i.e., 
apparent presentation, or for the theory of creation by way of vivarta, i.e., 
apparent transformation, as against the theory of creation by way of pari- 
nama, i.e., transformation. In the above analysis we have seen that the rope 
is apparently presented as a snake without being in the least affected by the 
presentation. A lack of knowledge, or ignorance, of the rope is said to be 
the cause of this apparent presentation.° We have further seen that the 
apparent presentation can be characterized neither as real nor as unreal. 
Though the presentation does not indicate any real snake, yet we cannot 
dismiss it as mere non-being. It thus hovers between the real and the unreal 
and as such baffles thought. All this is inexpressible in articulate logical 
terms and remains a mystery. 

Now, if Brahman is not the cause of the world in the strict sense, can we 
say that the world is a superimposition upon Brahman? If we can say so, 
the superimposition, being unreal, does not affect Brahman in any way. Can 
we say in plain words, then, that the world is an illusion? Vedantic scholars 
are of the opinion that later Advaitists, particularly some overzealous fol- 
lowers of Sankara, make much of the conception of illusion in their meta- 
physical construction. It can be safely asserted, however, that in Sankara’s 
teaching there is an undercurrent of ideas that tones down his illusionist 
trend of thought.’ Anyway, if the world is an illusion, the Advaitists must 
explain why there should be such an illusion. The Advaitist objects to the 
question and overrules it. He contends that when Brahman is realized, the 
world with its names and forms is discarded as illusory and that there is 
then nothing to explain to anybody. If, on the other hand, we have not yet 
reached Brahman, the world appears real to us with no beginning or end. 
In that case the question as to how the world illusion is produced does not 
arise.® This is no solution to the problem, but only an evasion of it. A phe- 
nomenon occurring in nature provokes the question of its origin. And we 
seek to trace the phenomenon to some cause operating in nature. As a matter 

® For detailed discussion see “The Awareness of Ignorance,” my presidential address to the 
Logic-Metaphysics Section of the Indian Philosophical Congress in 1949, Calcutta Review, 
CXVIII, No. 2 (February, 1951), 89-105. 

7 According to George Thibaut, Sankara is an illusionist; see Vedante-Sutras with Sankara’s 
Commentary, Part I, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIV (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890), 
pp. xxiv-xxvii. See also Swami Vireswarananda, Brahma-Sétras (Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1936), p. xiv. Cf. P. N. Srinivasachari, Philosophy of Viséstadvaita (Madras: 


Adyar Library, 1943), p. 253. 
°K. C. Bhattacharyya, Studies in Vedantism (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1909), p. 35. 
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of fact, things and beings are viewed as mutually related in a causal order. 
Naturally, the Advaitist urges that we demand an explanation only of a 
thing which is known to have occurred. He might as well point out that 
there are many things in nature which are comparatively permanent and 
that nobody ever saw them come into being. They seem to be permanent 
causes and not effects. In regard to them, it may be contended, we do not 
demand any explanation, far less in regard to the world as a whole, which 
is never known to have had a beginning in time. It is now a commonplace 
of history that primitive men adored the sun, the moon, and the stars, among 
many other natural phenomena and forces, as eternal deities. They had no 
sense of contingency about these heavenly bodies. With the progress of 
scientific knowledge, however, the gods and goddesses of primitive religion 
have lost their divinity and have become natural phenomena. So, whether 
a thing is to be considered contingent or not depends on the state or stage 
of our knowledge. There is definitely a stage of mental development, the 
stage of the man in the street, at which the world as a whole does not 
require any explanation whatever. The world is there and that is all. Yet, 
with the growth of thought, the world, even as a whole, comes to be viewed 
as an effect. On reflection, things and beings that are there are found or 
conceived to be connected as causes and effects in an unending series, and 
as the explanation of the unending series we posit a first cause. No matter 
whether there is actually a first cause or not, and whatever be the first cause 
in its nature, if there be any, the series, however indefinite, requires to be 
explained and, for that reason, is felt to be contingent. 

In short, the idea that the world is contingent cannot be ruled out. The 
suggestion that the world is not self-existent and self-explained proceeds 
from the very statement that the world is an illusion. If the statement, “The 
world is an illusion,” is significant, we have the right to demand an elucida- 
tion of it. The onus rests on the Advaitist; he must show how the world 
which is very real to us is illusory and how the world illusion is related to 
reality. It is true that on realization of Brahman one transcends all sense of 
contingency, and that in our ordinary life the world is presented with no 
beginning or end, i.e., as nothing contingent. The fact remains, however, 
that the sense of the contingency of the world accrues or may accrue to us 
through speculation. In a word, the question as to how the world illusion 
is possible is quite legitimate from the philosophic point of view. The Ad- 
vaitist must therefore face up to it. In fact, many Advaitists bend their 
energies to settle it. They find it extremely hard to maintain that the world 
is an illusion in the literal sense of the term. Objections to illusionism have 
already multiplied, and some of them are insurmountable. There is no need 
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here to go into all of them. I shall consider only whether any illusionist 
theory about the world legitimately follows from the concept of adhydsa 
(apparent presentation). It is true that illusion is apparent presentation 
of a content other than what is real in the context in question. And it is 
to be determined whether apparent presentation is of necessity linked to 
illusion. 

If Brahman is the sole reality, the world as it is must proceed from it. 
Brahman is ex hypothesi perfect and eternally complete. So, we cannot 
attribute any purpose to Brahman that it attains by creating the world. Again, 
if Brahman ever creates the world it creates it out of itself. But the act of 
creating cannot entail any diminution of the supreme reality. Brahman 
remains whole and perfect even in bringing out of itself the multiplicity of 
things and beings. Now the question is: How conceive the nature and status 
of the world in relation to Brahman? As Sankara himself says, Brahman is 
real and the world is unreal. Should we say, then, that the world is illusory, 
in the sense in which the snake-presentation in the snake-rope illusion is 
illusory? Certainly not, because the world, to be an illusion in relation to 
Brahman, requires at least some percipient outside Brahman, and entails the 
conception of Brahman as an object of perception. But all this is absurd. 
That the world is an illusion, then, seems to be only a manner of speaking. 
It means that the conception of Brahman as the cause of the world far 
transcends the ordinary conception of cause. Brahman is not in time. On the 
contrary, time itself is to be traced to Brahman. An ordinary effect comes 
out of its cause only through a change in the cause. The world effect, how- 
ever, does not in any way affect Brahman. So, creation is conceived by the 
Advaitist in terms of superimposition. He postulates a principle of explana- 
tion, and this he calls the principle of maya. 

But what does the principle of maya really mean? If the Advaitist con- 
tends that the principle of mdyd is the principle of illusion, and that the 
world appears there through the association of Brahman with maya, he is 
condemned to gross dualism. Hence, some seek to make the principle of 
maya into the power of Brahman.® They maintain that maya is enigmatical, 
and that it is the inscrutable power of Brahman. It is through this power, 
they contend, that Brahman produces the phenomena and at the same time 
remains wholly in its transcendent nature. The sole reality is Brahman, and 
yet an unreal world appears. Can we retain, then, the conception of the 
world as a superimposition upon Brahman? To say that a snake-presenta- 


* Ibid., p. 28; see also Sankara’s Commentary on Brahma-Sitras Il. i. 25, 30; see Swami 
Sivananda, Brahmae-Sutras, Part I (Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh: Sivananda Publication League, 
1949); also Paficanan Tarkaratna, ed., Pancadasi (Calcutta: Bangabasi Press, 1914), pp. 48-49. 
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tion is superimposed upon a piece of rope is intelligible. Still, the rope in 
question does not by itself appear as a snake, although the rope has some- 
thing to contribute to the presentation. We can say that the world is a 
superimposition only if we can posit beyond Brahman something like maya. 
But this we cannot do, for the principle of méyd, if posited beyond Brahman, 
undermines the Advaitist’s monism. If we, on the other hand, view maya 
as the power of Brahman, then Brahman through its power assumes names 
and forms without undergoing any change within itself. If maya is the 
power of Brahman, certainly Brahman transcends maya. We cannot, how- 
ever, separate Brahman and maya. Brahman transcends its power only in the 
sense that it is much more than the power it possesses and wields. In other 
words, maya as the power of Brahman must be inherent in it. We may say, 
then, that maya as the power of Brahman is manifested only in Brahman as 
creating and that in Brahman as uncreating maya as its power remains wholly 
merged in undifferentiated being. But to say that Brahman creates through 
maya is to say that Brahman creates through, or out of, itself. Strictly, then, 
the world cannot be conceived as a superimposition upon Brahman. 
Nevertheless, the phrase “apparent presentation” has its use. We may say 
that in the situation of a snake-rope illusion the rope is apparently presented 
as a snake. The proposition “The rope is presented as a snake” involves the 
sense that the rope itself contributes to the content of the presentation. There 
are doubtless some very important psychological conditions in the situation 
of the illusion in question. We cannot have a snake-rope illusion anywhere 
and everywhere. There is something in the rope itself, namely, some re- 
semblance between it and a snake, which is one of the conditions that make 
for the illusory presentation. On the contrary, in the case of the world 
presentation all the conditions thereof fall within Brahman. So, while we 
may say that Brahman through its maya apparently transforms itself into 
the forms of the world, we can by no means say that the rope in the illusion 
apparently transforms itself into a snake, because the full conditions of the 
apparent presentation of a snake do not fall within the rope itself. But from 
this it does not follow that the concept of adhyasa (apparent presentation) 
is useless. In fact, the concept of adhydsa synthesizes the notion of unreality 
and that of existence. In the analysis of illusion, we have seen that a content 
is presented or exists, though it is not real. We may likewise say that the 
world exists, though as such it is unreal, and the appearance of the world 
does not in any way alter the nature of Brahman. The concept of adhyasa is 
valuable in determining in thought the nature and status of the world in 
relation to Brahman. That, however, cannot throw any light upon exactly 
how the creation proceeds from Brahman. In other words, the conception 
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of illusion is only a symbol with the help of which we can think vaguely 
of the “how” of creation, which remains a mystery despite all metaphysics. 

The Advaitist may argue that adhydsa (illusion) is the key concept and 
that with it we can well unravel the mystery of creation. The world, it may 
be contended, stands only as eternally negated in Brahman. If, however, we 
reflect a bit, we shall find that in this conception of the world as eternally 
negated we, as a matter of fact, go beyond the conception of mdya as the 
inscrutable power of Brahman. In that way we simply seek to render in- 
telligible the relation between Brahman and the world in terms of negation 
and all that it implies. Let us again consider the content of the illusion dis- 
cussed above. When the percipient concerned gets out of the illusion and 
perceives the rope that is the reality there, he discards his previous judgment 
as false. Here, then, there are two main problems to tackle: one of them is 
whether to negate is to be aware of falsity, and the other is whether the rope 
posits itself as a real only against the negation of a snake-content on the 
basis of the principle of contradiction or contrariety. It ought to be clear 
that, as soon as the rope is presented and the percipient concerned fixes upon 
it, the content of the judgment he made while he was in the illusion is no 
more; the snake-presentation disappears altogether. Or, to put it in strictly 
logical terms, the snake-content of the illusion is now canceled or contra- 
dicted by the rope-presentation. Thus the judgment “This is a snake” the 
percipient made when he was in the illusion is now discarded as false. So 
far, then, there is no negation. A negation creeps in only if the percipient 
begins to reflect upon the illusory experience he has had. Now, if the per- 
cipient thinks of the illusory presentation, to him the suggestion that the 
given is a snake proceeds from that thinking, which he forthwith negates, 
or which the nature of the given—that is, the rope as presented—repels. 
So, we find that the falsity of a judgment, ie., affirmation, and the cor- 
responding negation regarding a content, far from being identical, fall apart. 
Even if we admit that to negate is to assert the falsity of a judgment we 
cannot link by way of necessity any negation whatever to the positive nature 
of the rope under consideration. The negation “This is not a snake” has no 
bearing upon the positing of the rope. On the contrary, the negation itself 
presupposes the rope as a fact. The negation “This is not a snake” is simply 
the awareness of the rope repelling the suggestion “This is a snake.” And 
the possibility of the negation proceeds from the illusory experience just 
canceled. So, we do not require any negation whatever or anything of the 
principle of contradiction to support the simple factual being of a thing 
even in a context in which an illusion was hanging on the thing in question 
a moment ago. We wonder what can be there to justify the position that the 
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world is eternally negated by Brahman. There is nothing in experience, 
particularly in the situation of illusion of which the Advaitist makes so 
much, that can suggest, even remotely, that Brahman needs to raise a nega- 
tion of itself in affirming its eternal being.’® Even if we interpret negation 
in purely objective terms, i.e., in the light of the relation of contrariety or 
contradiction between the objective contents in question, we cannot see 
why there should be a world appearance to be negated by the nature of 
Brahman. Brahman is admittedly self-existent, and it hardly needs saying 
that the self-existent as such realizes itself without mediation of any kind. 
However, the motive that inspires the application of the phrase “eternally 
negated” in characterizing the world seems to be deeper. It appears that 
the phrase is designed to show that Brahman is eternally in itself and that 
the world is absolute naught, its status being exactly like that of the illusory 
snake-presentation canceled by the presentation of the rope. But this leaves 
the mystery of creation all the more mysterious. 





* See my paper in the symposium, “The Philosophical Significance of Negation,” Proceedings, 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Part 1 (Delhi: University Press, 1949), pp. 26-38. 
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HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA 


Francisco Romero on 
Culture East and West 


The purpose of this paper is to present an 
expository synthesis of Professor Francisco Romero’s conception of Western 
man and his culture. A critical analysis of his doctrines will not be at- 
tempted; instead, they will be presented panoramically in the light of his 
principal postulates. Some direct comparison with the East will be offered, 
but the far-reaching comparative aspects of the subject will be only implied 
or left to the reader. 

In recent years, Romero has consistently developed a set of foundational 
thoughts—his basic idea of man, his view of history, his notion of transcend- 
ence—as if pursuing the light of a radical intuition. 

Born in 1891, Professor Romero grew up in an epoch of philosophic re- 
construction, in an Argentina where positivism was a lagging but still well- 
defended doctrine. Though he spent twenty-one years in the Argentine 
army, where he distinguished himself, Romero found time to study ancient 
and modern philosophy, to acquaint himself with the most recent currents of 
thought, and to develop his own views. When he retired from the army with 
the rank of major in 1931 and became a full professor at the Universities of 
Buenos Aires and La Plata, his philosophic works had already made him 
known throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 

Since his youth, Romero, a cautious but earnest metaphysician, has en- 
deavored to rid the Argentine mind of nineteenth-century positivism and to 
open new avenues of thought. He thus continued the work of his best friend, 
Dr. Alejandro Korn, and other members of the preceding generation who 
renewed philosophic speculations in the Argentine. 

The author of ten books and countless essays, Romero is today indisput- 
ably the foremost Spanish-American philosopher and the leading intellectual 
figure of the Argentine. On June 7, 1951, the Vaccaro Prize was conferred 
upon him in a ceremony that constituted, under present circumstances, the 
highest homage to the merits of a writer, an educator, and a citizen repre- 
sentative of the best Argentine liberal tradition. 
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INDIA, CHINA, AND THE WEST 


Among all the cultures of history three have excelled for their intrinsic 
superiority, for their perdurability, and for the vast territories they occupy: 
the Hindu, the Chinese, and the Western.’ 

Man is a being who strives to transcend his limitations. As soon as he 
frees himself from the bonds of animality or quasi-animality, he feels a pro- 
found longing for the infinite or the Absolute. Once his pressing, elemental 
needs are satisfied, he searches for a transcendent, superior reality which 
might confer meaning upon his finite, individual existence. 

The three cultures have offered man a formula adequate to satisfy his 
longing for totality, for the Absolute. The ability to find this formula is the 
secret of the superiority shown by these three cultures. 

“At the base of Hindu culture,” writes Romero, “we discover the intuition 
of the metaphysical and cosmic totality, the sentiment of a reality in the 
presence of which the multiplicity of things and beings is reduced in value 
to a manifestation of transitoriness and appearance.”* Time and history are 
mere illusions. The understanding of a deep identity of things and beings 
and the concomitant rejection of individuation and difference are merely the 
evidence of a will to the Absolute, the radically human aspiration to infinitude. 

By disqualifying the transitory and apparent, the partial or finite, the in- 
dividual soul strives to submerge itself in the Great Whole, in the true and 
absolute reality. Thus, in annihilating his individuality in the bosom of the 
cosmic totality, the man of India is able to give a meaning to his finite exist- 
ence, for annihilation is ultimately integration, and so his thirst for infinitude 
is completely quenched.* 

Chinese culture, with the exception of some learned minorities, evinces a 
social foundation. In traditional China, the individual by himself matters 
very little. He must belong to a family and move inside the magic circle of 
his family. The isolated individual—except for the Taoist hermit and the 
Buddhist monk—is hardly conceivable.* Filial respect is the principle of 
unification. This feeling is expanded so as to encompass the whole present 
community. And, above all, filial respect is paid also to ancestors. The in- 
dividual lives immersed in his family; the family, immersed in the com- 
munity. The present society is bound to the past by the cult of the dead. 


Romero, Fildsofos y problemas (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada S.A., 1947), p. 51. See 
also his “Meditacién del Occidente,” Realidad, 111, No. 7 (Enero-Febrero, 1948), 27. 


* [bid., p. 29. All translations quoted from the works of Romero are mine. 
* Fildsofos y problemas, pp. 56-57. 
““Meditacién del Occidente,” op. cit., p. 30. See also Romero, “Sobre el espiritu y la actitud 


espiritual en las grandes culturas,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 1X, No. 3 
(March, 1949), 435-436. 
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Superhuman assistance is made possible only through the intercession of 
the ancestors: the dead rule the living and impose upon them a static, con- 
servative attitude toward an immovable universe. Human life achieves justi- 
fication and meaning thanks to the family and the community. In sum: 
the transitory, the partial, the finite, finds appeasement for its aspiration to 
totality in the totality of the social. 

Both India and China believe that the justification of finite existence is 
made possible by a union and dissolution of a relative reality into an absolute 
reality. “It is,” asserts Romero, “as if the man of these cultures throws him- 
self into the water for different purposes: the Hindu, to be drowned; the 
Chinese, to float at the mercy of the waves.”” 

In both cultures man surrenders, gives himself up to his chosen infinitude. 


THE WESTERN MAN 


In contrast to the Oriental, Western man maintains his autonomy. He is 
absorbed neither by the cosmic nor by the social environment. On the con- 
trary, he exalts the personal principle, for the Western aspiration to totality 
is to be sought out in the plenitude of personality. 

Despite this radical difference, the three cultures have something para- 
mount in common: they have found a fundamental justification of human 
life which fully explains their perdurability, their resilience, their intrinsic 
superiority. They have found a key, a watchword symbolizing their destiny: 
India says, “All”; China says, “We”; the West says, “I.”° 

The ineradicable aspiration to the Absolute is thus fulfilled in three ways. 
On the one hand, the Hindu formula denies life and the Chinese formula 
paralyzes it—the Hindu ignores time, and the Chinese considers time as an 
infinite and motionless eternity. On the other hand, the man of the West 
perceives time dramatically. He measures it “rather with the beating of his 
heart than with the ticking of his clocks. History is {therefore} time on the 
march peopled with humanity.”” 


THE MEANING OF WESTERN HISTORY 


It has often been said that Asia has no history. Let us see how Romero 
accounts for such an asseveration. 

The Hindu denies time and history for the sake of a timeless reality; the 
Chinese sees but little value in time and is not concerned with making history 


5 “Meditacién del Occidente,” op. cét., p. 31. 
* [bid., p. 31, and also Filésofos y problemas, pp. 62-63. 
*“Meditacién del Occidente,” op. cit., p. 31. 
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because he remains faithful to immemorial ways and practices inherited from 
an ageless tradition. For both of them, the goal of giving meaning to their 
existence is attained by an act of resignation, upon the surrender to the “all” 
or to the “we.” 

The Westerner, on the contrary, needs time and history. He shapes his 
life “in temporality and historicity.” They are the raw materials, so to speak, 
with which he has to work to achieve his spiritual justification. The Western 
word “I” is rather “myself,” “my soul.” For him, to live is to affirm, to assert 
his soul, his self, his personality. But his self is limited; as a human being he, 
too, partakes of the universally human aspiration to the Absolute. So, argues 
Romero, Western man is really affirming a double self: his present self with 
its limitations and a future self consisting in the endless development of the 
present one. 

The full development of personality is inconceivable without the anguish- 
ing passage of time. Hence, the history of Western man is the tension, the 
painful tension of the relative subject striving to overcome his relativity. In 
other words, history is “the pilgrimage of the individual in search of the 
person.””® 

To understand fully the meaning of the last statement it would be neces- 
sary to expound Romero’s philosophy of personality and transcendence— 
which is now an impossible task. Instead, let us examine his concept of the 
individual as opposed to the person. 

Romero is an ontological pluralist. He holds that there is a hierarchy in 
reality showing four stages, each stage transcending itself: the physical, the 
living, the psychical, and the spiritual. The spirit emerges from the psyche; 
the psyche emerges from life; life emerges from matter. A transcendent 
impetus runs through the entire ontological scale. This impetus is at first 
dormant but eventually operative in matter. It is gradually more visible in 
the levels of life and psyche and fully manifest in the spirit. 

Now, then, man is a duality of the individual and the person. As an in- 
dividual, he is a psychophysical unity; as a person, he is a spiritual entity. 
The individual is determined by selfish impulses and points to what satisfies 
its natural appetites. As far as the individual is concerned, everything takes 
a centripetal direction. In the ontological hierarchy, the individual is psyche.° 

The person—that is, the spiritual entity—is altruistic; it is determined by 
objectivities, by values. John H. Hershey writes: 





® Ibid., p. 32. 


* See Romero, Filosofia de la persona (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, S. A., 1944), pp. 19-25. 
For a more significant statement of Romero's ontological pluralism, see his Papeles para una filoso- 
fia (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada S. A., 1945), pp. 14-17. 
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Romero says he accepts the teaching of Max Scheler as to the three characteristics 
of spirit, namely, liberty, self-consciousness and objectivity. The most essential charac- 
teristic, according to Romero, is the last, that is, objectivity. With reference to 
knowledge, objectivity means that man as a person is not content with knowing the 
world in its relation to his practical interests, but strives also to know things as 
they are in their ultimate nature. With regard to action, objectivity means that the 
spiritual individual seeks to realize values like justice, even. when they are contrary 
to his natural impulses. . . . “In a vast panorama, visible only to the illuminated eyes 
of the spirit, are as supreme categories of values, the noble, the beautiful, the just.”!° 


The person, then, always proceeds in a transcendent direction. Persons are 
at the top of the ontological hierarchy. Summing up: the person is the Ab- 
solute, the Western Absolute. The Western man finds his justification in the 
ideal of personality, that is, an Absolute whose mission consists in the dis- 
covery and affirmation of values. It goes without saying that Romero, a 
personalist himself, is unable to agree with some critics of the West who, 
embittered by the Western crisis, wistfully turn their eyes to the East.”* 


UNION AND SEPARATION 


The Hindu considers himself as an inseparable part, if not an accident, of 
the Great Whole. In the process of acquiring knowledge, he does not intend 
to capture the universe conceptually in a net of rigorous judgments. He does 
not assume a domineering attitude toward reality. He plunges into it and 
wants to be submerged by it. The Chinese takes it for granted that reality 
is beyond definition and beyond elucidation. The Oriental attitude of cogni- 
tion is a surrender before reality. The subject searches for union with the 
object. The Westerner, on the other hand, confronts reality with a forceful 
determination to apprehend it. At times, a Parmenides, a Plato, a Kant, 
might even assume a sort of intellectual dictatorship. Rigid determinations 
are imposed upon reality by a commanding or self-assertive intellect. 

The Westerner believes in reason. He trusts his capacity to know, to 
penetrate a reality from which he remains radically separated: he is a cog- 
nitive subject facing a cognizable cosmos. In short, he is a microcosm scru- 
tinizing a macrocosm. Instead of this Western separation of subject and 
object, the Oriental wants union, fusion, integration. 

The radical feeling of separation, of autonomy, characterizing the West- 

*“The Philosophy of Francisco Romero of Argentina,” The Journal of Liberal Religion, V, 
No. 1 (Summer, 1943), 15. Professor Eliseo Vivas has recently developed a theory of per- 
sonality akin to Romero’s in his book The Moral Life and the Ethical Life (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 332-335. In the preface, Professor Vivas says: “Berdyaev and 


Francisco Romero taught me the importance of the category ‘person,’ and Scheler and Hartmann 
helped me to rid myself of the naturalistic prejudice that denies ontic status to value,” p. x. 


™ See Romero, “Theodor Lessing, critico del Occidente,” in Féldésofos » problemas, pp. 80-89. 
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erner manifests itself in the attempt to grasp reality in terms of intellect. 
Hence, the imperialistic, all-embracing ambition of Western philosophy and 
science. To know is a dynamic process aiming at the progressive determina- 
tion of the object. To act is an act of faith in the efficacy of the ethical norm. 
The spiritual principle, which the Westerner tries to develop to the utmost, 
forces him to organize society according to ethical norms in order to attain 
the collective person. The realization of this tremendous goal takes time. It 
is a gigantic effort to transcend the animal impulses of individuality for the 
sake of the ideal of personality. It is the march of the individual toward the 
person. History thus appears as the successive stages of that march, each stage 
making the next possible. 

In contrast to the Western dynamic attitude as manifested in theory and 
in practice, the Oriental attitude is ecstatic. Perfection in knowledge is a 
surrender of the subject to the object; perfection in action is a denial of action. 
Hence, neither logic nor pure ethics has in the Oriental cultures the central 
place found in the West, where they are essential to the doctrine of the in- 
dividual spirit. “At times,” affirms Romero, “the West has been able to dis- 
pense with cosmic metaphysics; it has never been able to dispense with the 
metaphysics of the person.”** 


THE THREE MARKS OF 
WESTERN CULTURE 


The West is intellectualistic. Knowledge, for the West, must constitute 
a body of strict concepts, clear-cut theories. The aforementioned attitude of 
separation, that aloofness before the object, that discriminatory, objectifying 
turn of mind, dominates Western thought. It has enabled the West to master 
nature, to make a splendid science, to build “a technique based on the effec- 
tive behavior and relations of things perceptible and calculable . . . a rational 
and critical technique which replaces the magic arts of other cultures and 
their technique based on traditional practices.” 

The West is activistic. This attitude is correlative with the intellectualistic 
one. Intellectualism is activism in the realm of cognition. The affirmation 
and exaltation of the self turn into unceasing action. From the beginning of 
Western history we discover an activism that at times becomes frantic. The 
Renaissance originates a new man who discovers, explores, and colonizes 
continents hitherto unknown, a new man with prodigious inventive powers 
who soon becomes the “enterpriser of the planet.” Today a third of the 
planet is Westernized. To be is to do. Hence the glorification of work. 


“Sobre el espiritu y la actitud espiritual en las grandes culturas,” op. cét., p. 438. 
8 “Meditacién del Occidente,” op. cit., p. 43. 
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Romero argues that the “materialistic” hunger for money conceals a feverish 
activism, profits being just the most visible motivation. 

The West is individualistic. This is also an attitude correlative with the 
preceding ones. But Western individualism is not necessarily anti-social. The 
historical anti-social movements of the West constitute unimportant phe- 
nomena. The West is not adverse to socialization if by socialization is meant 
the constitution of collective personality oriented toward universal values. 
What the Westerner rejects is the dissolution of the individual person, the 
obliteration of that which is for him the raison d’étre of his existence." 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE 
WESTERN CRISIS 


According to Romero the present Western crisis is the crisis of the three 
distinguishing traits of Western culture: intellectualism, activism, and indi- 
vidualism.”° 

The mechanistic conception of the world collapsed at the turn of the 
century. This conception of reality constituted the mightiest attempt at 
rationalization ever achieved by humanity. Its underlying assumption was 
that of the power of reason to apprehend reality and to account for it with 
physico-mathematical accuracy. It was believed that the categories of reason 
and those of reality coincided. The world was more geometrico intelligible. 
From Galileo and Descartes to Spencer and Darwin a colossal prowess of 
immanentization was put into effect with pride and enthusiasm. One after 
another the spheres of reality were rationalized, that is to say, immanentized, 
mechanized.'* Darwin was the last champion of mechanism. He succeeded 
in accounting for biological phenomena in terms of mechanical laws. Dar- 
win represents the culmination of positivism: he picked the ripened fruit of 
modern times after the romantic interlude. (“The romantic reaction,” wrote 

4 Tbid., pp. 42-43. 

% For a full discussion of the three marks of Western culture in connection with the present 
world crisis, see Romero, “Inventario de la crisis,” Cuadernos Americanos, XLI, No. 5 (Sep- 
tiembre-Octobre de 1948), 7-29. 

% The terms rationalization, immanentization, and mechanization are correlative in Romero's 
thought. In my thesis “Francisco Romero and Nineteenth Century Positivism” (The State College 
of Washington, Pullman, 1950), pp. 55-56, it is stated: “Now it is easy to understand one of 
Romero's great historico-ideological syntheses shedding a bright light on the role of Positivism 
in the drama of thought: the Renaissance had already foreshadowed and prefigured a program 
for which the seventeenth century laid the definitive foundations. Romero asks: ‘In what did this 
program consist? It was, in a few words, a program of immanentization. The Modern Age has on 
its back the medieval transcendentalism; it denies it and attempts to replace it. By what? By a uni- 
versal immanentization.’”.» Romero here formulates a vast generalization and asserts that the 
realization of that program of immanentization is shown in Cartesianism, which is an immanen- 
tization of knowledge; Protestantism, which is an immanentization of belief; and, finally, the 
Natural Law, which is an immanentization of power in society. It was left to positivism to per- 


form the last immanentization, and this one proved to be the immanentization of life carried 
out by Darwin. See also Papeles para una filosofia, pp. 20-22. 
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Whitehead in Science and the Modern World,*' “was a protest on behalf of 
value.” ) 

However, positivism, a brief ideological restoration of modern times, was 
to meet the fate of all restorations. It was rapidly undermined, and its huge 
edifice built on mechanistic bases came crashing down over the threshhold of 
our century. This catastrophic collapse gave rise to a profound intellectual 
confusion, for the fall of positivism was also the decline of a world view and 
the extinction of a faith—a faith in science, a faith in progress, a faith in the 
perfectibility of man, in the ultimate triumph of intelligence over the forces 
of evil, ignorance, and superstition. If positivism had rejected the traditional 
eschatological faith, it was able to offer man a faith in man replacing the 
faith in God. But now the nineteenth-century progressivism had lost both 
inspirational power and meaning. 

The Western mind faced the undeniable evidence of the irrational. It was 
an appalling realization. The bankruptcy of science was announced, that is, 
the failure of reason. Irrationalistic philosophies came to the fore. The West 
grew bitter and despondent. 

The activistic Westerner has acted too much or, rather, has not known 
how to control his means in order to secure his real ends. On the one hand, 
the planet is today wholly explored, exploited, and distributed. There is 
practically no new outlet for the activistic impetus. On the other hand, 
economic and industrial powers have deviated from the high ends at which 
they should aim. One may speak of the revolt of the product against the 
producer. Contemporary industry neglects the actual needs of man and seems 
to consider him as a mere agent for production and as a subject for consump- 
tion. In short, there is today a revolt of the means against the ends. 

Individualism and freedom are correlative terms, since freedom is the 
fundamental postulate of the individualistic Western man. Western history 
may be characterized as a struggle for freedom. Democracy is doubtlessly a 
Western invention. But today the West faces the most critical challenge to 
the preservation of freedom. What has been called the vertical invasion of 
the barbarians is jeopardizing the aged patterns of individualistic society. 
And yet Romero refuses to call the mass movement “a revolt of the masses.” 
He does not agree with his fellow philosopher Ortega y Gasset on such 
phrasing. To characterize the advent of the masses as a revolt is to prejudge 
it as a calamity. The masses are human beings whose slow emancipation has 
been sped up in our time. The material and social improvement of their 
situation is an achievement of which the West should be proud. To be sure, 





** A.N. Whitehead (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), Chap. 5. 
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the masses pose a tremendous problem to our culture, but the duty of the 
West is to try to find a solution with serenity and openmindedness, taking 
into account the fact that the rise of the masses also implies a flowering of 
human dignity. 

What is lacking now in the West is a coherent conception of the world in 
which both theory and practice might take a firm root. The Western mind 
needs a radical readjustment. Since reality is not thoroughly scrutable to the 
power of pure reason, reason must humble itself, give up its excessive de- 
mands so that the irrational may be apprehended by means other than 
rational analysis. 

Society must be reorganized and man rehumanized. Means and ends 
should be made to coincide. But above all, both the new society and the 
new man are to be obedient to the imperative of freedom, for Romero, in 
Peron’s Argentina, makes it very clear that spirit is freedom and that without 
political freedom no other kind of true freedom may survive. 

Now, then, as individual liberty and socialization are antagonistic, and 
since Romero considers socialization inevitable and necessary, the philoso- 
pher proposes a formula: Man is a duality of individual and person; socialize 
the individual; spare the person.** 


CONCLUSIONS 


Romero’s views on the three cultures represent a considerable develop- 
ment of his earlier basic ideas on man, history, and nature, all this.in the 
frame of reference of his notion of transcendence.’ With sure and serene 
consistency, he applies to the characterization of the three cultures in gen- 
eral and of Western culture in particular the principles of his philosophy 
of personality, his philosophy of history, and his cosmic metaphysics. 

Let us now concern ourselves exclusively with his views on the West. 
He has succeeded in phrasing most significant formulas to express what he 


% Romero is keenly aware of the difficulties of his formula, which he modestly calls a “bipd- 
tesis de trabajo,” since the individual and the person are not easily distinguishable and separable. 
Hence, he advocates a phenomenology of the diverse kinds of liberties and their multiform impli- 
cations as an indispensable theoretical task preceding the consideration of practical problems. See 
his “Reflexiones sobre la libertad politica,” in Ideas y figuras (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada 
S. A., 1949), pp. 128-129. 

1 See Professor Edgar S. Brightman’s article stressing Romero’s notion of transcendence: “Struc- 
ture and transcendence of the thought of Francisco Romero,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, IV, No. 2 (December, 1943), 134-141. See also Norberto Rodriguez Bustamante, 
“Francisco Romero y ‘Papeles para una filosofia,’” Cuadernos Americanos, XXVII, No. 3 (Mayo- 
Junio, 1946), 149-156. In my book Francisco Romero. Vida y obra (New York: Hispanic 
Institute in the United States, Columbia University, in press), special emphasis is placed on 
the meaning of transcendence in Romero’s works, in an effort to point to a systematic devel- 
opment in a philosophizing the goal of which “may, in a sense, be said to be empirical and 
nonsystematic,” as Professor Brightman aptly puts in. 
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considers to be the essence of human effort in our culture. In doing so, he 
has systematically developed his primary intuition of man’s being and destiny, 
for, if man seeks a justification for his relative existence and is hungry for 
the Absolute, his being human is to strive for transcendence, to go beyond 
distressing limitations. This process of transcendence is expressed concisely 
in the formula derived from the study of Western man, according to which 
he has long ago undertaken the “pilgrimage of the individual in search of 
the person.” 

Romero’s philosophy of history seems to visualize the Western historical 
drama as a recurrence of epochs of immanence and transcendence. The 
present world crisis is seen as the transition from a stage of immanence (the 
mechanistic world view) to an era of transcendence (a reaction on behalf 
of what escapes rationalization and, consequently, immanentization: values, 
time, structures). Thus, both a superseded immanentistic mechanism and 
an antiquated atomism are opposed to a transcendent structuralism. 

As for his cosmic metaphysics, which the Argentine writer has summarized 
in the equation ser es transcender, that is, “to be is to transcend,” we find a 
new development in his theory of culture, in which he applies a notion of 
evolution in terms of transcendence. This implies a spiritual progressivism 
consisting in the gradual discovery and affirmation of values, a task per- 
formed by the society of men under the sway of ethical norms.” 

Temporalities strive to incarnate intemporalities. Man is not, as Heidegger 
puts it, “a being for death,” but “a being for value.” The cosmic drama 
appears in the highest level of reality (the spirit), as an espousal of the 
temporal and. the timeless. In other words, finite existences tend to correct 
their finitude by linking themselves with what is beyond the power of time: 
absolute values. In sum and to repeat: to be is to transcend.”* 

Romero's views on Western culture are far from negative.” They seem 
to have stemmed polemically from those of Theodor Lessing.”* But Lessing’s 
theses on Western values, the Western attitude of cognition, Western ethics, 
and so forth are transvalued positively according to the principle of per- 

* Romero, “El positivismo y la crisis,” in El hombre y la cultura (Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe 
Argentina S. A., 1950), p. 63: “The criticism, of positivistic progressivism, even though partly 
wise, was also partly illegitimate and unjust. Certain justifications, those of a sort more or less 
mechanistic, of human advancement were indubitably fallacious and inconsistent. But the very idea 
of man as a being striving onwards cannot be impugned without impugning man himself, because 
man lives in a good measure from that image of himself which he sees walking before himself; 
from the idealized shadow of himself which he endeavors to overtake . . . Humanity’s moral prog- 


ress is not only actual and indubitable, but it surpasses by far its material progress... .” 


™ For a systematic extension of the notion of transcendence to all levels of reality, see Papeles 
para una filosofia, pp. 14-28. 


‘ Pama Romero's essay “Persona y cosmos,” Realidad, V, No. 3 (Enero-Febrero, 
949), 43. 


* Europa und Asien (Hannover: Wolf-Albrecht Adam, 1923). 
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sonality. Romero’s disagreement with Lessing might have been easily antici- 
pated by anyone fully acquainted with the premises of both writers. The 
former advocates a spiritualistic personalism, yet he refuses to sacrifice life 
to the definitive triumph of spirit, accepting the antagonism between the 
two and believing that spirit exists rather as a tension, as a strife, than as a 
permanent achievement.* The latter professes a vitalism that sees the 
exaltation of spirit as a deterioration of life. 

Critics like Lessing, argues the Argentine thinker, compare the realistic 
and negative outlook of the West with the idealized vision of the East, 
failing to appraise the facts as they really are in their bare concreteness.” 

In his analysis of the present crisis, Romero rejects both the idea of 
Western decline and the idea of the universal failure of men and their cul- 
ture. What has declined is the Western modern way, not the Western man 
himself or his fundamental aspiration to self-justification. The road to the 
future, on the other hand, seems to be illumined by the light of a new 
promise of normality in philosophy, in science, in society; and that promise 
of normality lies in the notion of structure, “a capital category both philo- 
sophic and scientific.””* 


%See Romero, “Ideas sobre el espiritu,” in Filosofia contempordnea (Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Losada S. A., 1944), pp. 171-172. 

*See “Theodor Lessing, critico del Occidente,” op. cit., pp. 80-81, 89. 

* See Romero, “Dos concepciones de la realidad,” in Filosofia comtempordnea, p. 70, “What 
is structure?” This is a question which Romero does not really answer. The notion of structure 
is the achievement of a new empiricism; it is a scientific and philosophic approach “which en- 
deavors to exhaust the knowledge of each question in itself” as distinguished from the old em- 
piricism which was too hasty in arriving at the ultimate elements. The Argentine thinker is not 
very specific in his statements on this point. The reason is perhaps that he considers it to be the 
subject matter of the science of our time and of the time to come to investigate what the structure 
is and how it works. The following statement seems to corroborate this conjecture: “These 
partial structural conceptions which now stand out in each special domain of knowledge pose 
to the logician, to the philosopher, a general or central question which is made up of an aggre- 
gate of questions: What is structure in itself? What species of structures are there? How do 
they function? What is their bearing on the traditional categories? . . . questions the answers of 
which will mean a long and difficult task for our time and even for the time to come.” (Féilosofia 
contempordanea, p. 63.) 

In other words, Romero thinks it premature to tell what is the nature of Gestalt, or structure, 
his main interest being to point out that the atomistic conception of reality has collapsed, and 
that a new one, a structural conception, is “the task of our time and a great hope for science 
and philosophy.” See my thesis, op. cit., p. 43. See also Bertrand Russell, Philosophy (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1927), p. 68. 
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WING-TSIT CHAN 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS* 
VALUES 


The most fundamental and most general concept among Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism is 


. Tao %@ (the Way). Although the three systems interpret Tao differently, 


they all agree that reality and life are a process which is 


. I % (change), whether operating in the manner of 
3-4. 


Fan Chéng WiE (thesis and antithesis), that is, dialectically, or in the 
manner of 


Pien Hua #4 (transfiguration and transformation), or in the manner of 


Lai Fu *®f% (coming and returning), that is, cyclically. The ideal state 
resulting from change is 


. Ho #§ (harmony, peace, or order), such as that between human nature 


and human emotions in the individual, between members of the family and 
the state, between man and nature, and the moral order of the universe, 
through the balance, synthesis, or co-operative functioning of 


Yu Wu #® (being and non-being), 


Yin Yang MA (negative and positive, passive and active, female and male 
principles), 


Tung Ching Bi (activity and tranquillity), of 


Kang Jou MH (strength and weakness, hardness and tenderness). In other 
words, the Way is 


Chung-yung "PM (central harmony, golden mean, or the universal and 
the changeless which is the true principle of things and the eternal law of 
the universe). 


The above concepts have molded Chinese ideals of the individual, 


society, state, history, and the universe. For the individual, both the Way 
and the 


* This article was prepared at the request of the Subcommittee on Chinese Thought of pa 
Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies as an aid to 
the discussion on Chinese thought in its broad sense. Basic Chinese philosophical concepts are 
here presented in their relation to Chinese religion, society, and government. The article is 
published here with a few revisions in the hope that those interested in Chinese philosophy 
might find this selection and grouping of basic Chinese concepts helpful and stimulating. 
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19. 
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21-22. 


23-24. 
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26-27. 
28 (96). 


29. 
30. 


33. 
32-33. 


34. 


35-36. 


37. 
38. 


39-40. 


41-42. 


43-44, 


Chih-shan 3% (highest good) are 


Jén f (goodness, love, true manhood, human-heartedness, benevolence, 
“that by which a man is to be a man,” “realization of one’s true self and 
the restoration of social order,” or impartial love of men and things). This 
is expressed in 

Chung Shu %%8 (being true to the originally good nature of the self, 
exerting one’s pure heart to the utmost, conscientiousness; and the bene- 
volent exercise of the principle of human nature in relation to others, 


altruism, reciprocity ). Toward the end of jén one is to cultivate the harmony 
of 


Hsing Ch'ing t&f# (nature, the tranquil state; and the emotions, the 
aroused state), to practice 


Ch’éng *& (sincerity, being absolutely true or real, truth, or absence of 
evil or fault), as expressed in honesty to one’s self, truthfulness toward 
men, and piety toward the gods, to achieve the adjustment of 


Ts'ai Ming ¥f (talent and fate), to exercise fully 
Liang chih Fl (native intelligence or intuitive and good knowledge), 
Liang-hsin Sb (conscience), and 


Liang-néng S&f@ (native ability or intuitive ability to do good), all of 
which culminate in the fully developed being called 


Chiin-tzi #¥ (the superior man, the perfect man), or 


Shéng Wang WZ (sageliness within and kingliness without). The con- 
cept of such an 


Chi @ (individual) has led to radical differences among Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism, concerning the self and individuality, with Con- 
fucianism insisting on a moral, mundane life in which 


Shéng Ssi 49E (life and death) are natural but should be made mean- 
ingful, while Buddhism and Taoism search for 


Pu-hsiu 74°¥5 (immortality) and 


Ch’ang-shéng R (everlasting life), respectively, within the spiritual law 
of 


Yin Kuo FRR (cause and effect, seed and harvest, or karma). 


In society harmony is considered established when society becomes a true 
family, where 


Hsiao Ti #6 (filial piety and brotherly respect) are the cardinal virtues. 
As in a family, the basic principle is 


I # vs. Li ® (righteousness, what is proper, or justice, as opposed to 
profit, gain, or utility). Harmony is to be achieved through the definite 
realization of and respect for 





47-48. 


49-50. 
51-52. 
53-54. 
55-56. 


57-58. 


59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 


63 (27). 


64. 


65-66. 


67-68. 
69-70. 


71-72. 


73. 


74. 





. Ming Féx %% (title and position, station, rank) and through the social 


WING.-TSIT CHAN 


and psychological control by means of 


Li Yiieh 48% (ceremonies and music) in the most aesthetic sense. In this 
process, the distinctions of 


Nan Né BX (man and woman), 
Shang Hsia + ¥ (superior and inferior, high and low), 
Nei Wai WW (internal and external, private and public), as well as 


Chien-ai ®H vs. Ch’a-téng 2% (universal love vs. love with distinctions 
or gradations) are to be strongly stressed. Obviously, in this ideal of society 
as a family, the relationship between 


Kung Sst 4%. (public and private, impersonal and personal, altruistic 
and selfish) is not clear-cut, and the emphasis on 


Ch’ing-mien ‘8 (feeling and face) is strong. 


Likewise, the ideal state is viewed as a family, characterized by har- 
monious unity. This is the concept of 


Ta-t’'ung * (the great commonwealth, or grand harmony), or 
T’ien-hsia i-chia KF -R (“Under heaven all are one family”), or 


Ssii-hai hsiung-ti W%SRR (“Within the four seas all are brothers”). Such 
state is the fulfillment of 


T’ien-ming Ks (Heavenly Mandate), by authority of which a ruler rules, 
as well as the realization of 


Kuo-yiin VAS (the destiny of the state). Bitter arguments have raged 
as to the way in which this fulfillment is achieved, whether through 


Wang © or Pa ® (the kingly way or the way of despots, the way of 
culture or the way of force), 


Té % or Hsing #) (rule by virtue or rule by punishment), or 


Li % or Fa & (rule by principle or by statecraft, rule by moral standards 
or by law and force). The issues are essentially those between 


Chiin ® and Min B® (the ruler and the people), and the extent of their 
authority. 


As applied to history, the questions are whether history is a unity, how 
it develops, and in what sense it is purposive. In this connection, the con- 
cepts of 


San-shih =1t (the three periods of chaos, small peace, and great peace) 
and 


Chéng-t'ung TE (orthodox transmission, proper lineage) are important, 
and the question whether one dynasty, one system, or one individual is 
destined to 
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75. 


76. 


77-78. 
79 (69). 


80-81. 


82-83. 
84 (63). 
85-86. 


87-88. 


89 (63). 


90 (45). 


91-92. 
(45) 93. 


94. 


Chi-wang k’ai-lai WAEGAAE (continue or derive authority from the past 
and open up the future) has always been a bone of contention. Will the 
Communists make such claim? 


With regard to the universe, the Way, here synonymous with 


T’ai-chi AM (the great ultimate, highest good), is primarily the har- 
monious synthesis of 


Hsin Wu ‘2% (mind and matter), or, in more standard terms, 


Li Chi #% (principle and matter, law and the material principle, the 
unifying and the particularizing principles), the dual elements which con- 
stitute all life and existence, which operate not as antagonistic principles 
but as 


T% Yung {878 (substance and function) which are ultimately identical, 
for they are mutually interpenetrating, the one involving the other. This 
is to say, 


I To —® (the one and the many) are merely relative, for one is in all 
and all is in one. In the end, 


T’ien Jén KA (heaven and man) form a unity, one affecting the other 
through the processes of 


Kan Ying 18MM (influence and response) and 


Kuei Shén % (earthly spirit and heavenly spirit, contracting force and 
expanding force) as yin-yang (12-13) interacting in a harmonious universe. 
Here lies the difference between the Chinese concepts of 


Tien KR and Ti % (Heaven or nature and the Lord on High), on the one 
hand, and the Chinese and Western concepts of God on the other. 


METHODOLOGY 


The Chinese tendency to harmonize opposite elements is greatly facilitated 
by their methods of knowledge. Traditionally, three methods have been 
stressed. There is, first of all, the method of 


Chéng-ming TE% (the rectification of names). Only when terms are 
correctly used and understood can reality be described. Thus 


Shih Fei 3£3¢ (right and wrong, truth and error) and 


Ming Shih &% (name and actuality) are closely related to language. 
Certain techniques have been developed along this line, namely, (a) the 
use of numbers, that is, the grouping of concepts into sets, such as the 
three universal virtues and the five human relations, (b) the use of couplets 
corresponding to yin-yang and thesis and antithesis, (3-4), and (c) the 
use of four-word terms. 


Secondly, there is the method of 


Ko-chih 63% (the investigation of things and the achievement of knowl- 
edge), both inductively and deductively. To what extent this method is 
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101-102. 
103-104. 


105. 


106. 


86. 
35. 


107. 


108-109. 


110-111. 
112-113. 


114-115. 
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scientific needs to be determined. The third method, one that the Chinese 
value most highly, is 


T’i-jén {38 (personally realizing truth), implying (a) personal experience, 
(b) intuition in addition to reasoning, and (c) the unity of knowledge 
and conduct, or 

Chih Hsing ho-i #0fTG— (the unity or identity of knowing and action). 


The whole procedure is definitely relativistic, vital, and dynamic, rather 
than absolutistic, mathematical, or static. It is on the basis of relativity that 
the Chinese have accepted the principle of 


Erh-ti —%§ (two levels of truth), or the levels of absolute and relative 
truths or higher and common truths, to which, for example, human nature 
and human emotions (23-24) or i (principle, 69) and ch’s (matter, 79) 
correspond. This concept makes it possible for the Chinese to say 


l-erh-erh, erh-erh-i —Ti—» —ifi-— (one is two and two are one). Finally, 
from this relativistic position, the Chinese have derived the concepts of 


Pén Mo *X (root and branches, the essential and the subsidiary), 


Ching Ch’iian #€¥8 (the standard and the emergent, the absolute and 
the relative, the permanent and the temporary), 


T’ung-jung 478 (compromise, making allowance, leniency, temporary 
arrangement), and 


Fang-pien 7if8 (convenience, expediency), even in Buddhist ways of 
salvation. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


From the above two sections, certain cultural characteristics cherished by 
the Chinese are obvious, such as harmony (9), golden mean (18), and rule 
by principle (69). Certain other emphases, however, need to be noted: 


Jén X (man), that is, humanism. 


Shéng # (life, production). “The greatest virtue of the universe is shéng,” 
hence the emphasis on many children and on agriculture. 


Shih & (scholar), both as a highest cultivated person and as the guardian 
of culture. 


Wén X vs. Wu K (culture vs. force, the civilized way vs. the military 
way). 


Jang % vs. Chéng # (compliance vs. struggle, humility vs. aggression). 


Wu-wei i vs. Wei {% (non-assertion vs. assertion, non-artificiality vs. 
artificiality ). 


Ch’ing 8 vs. Su %& (refinement vs. vulgarity, purity vs. impurity, elegance 
vs. profanity), whether in character, thought, daily life, or aesthetic 
enjoyment. 
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Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encour- 
aged to send review copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 


DER WEG IN DIE PHILOSOPHIE. By Georg Misch. Sammlung Dalp. Bern: 
A. Francke Verlag. Pp. 504. 


I know of no more exciting, valuable, and timely 
introduction to philosophy than the volume under review. 

The author originally came from Dilthey, with whom he shares a penetrating 
understanding of historico-cultural forms of life. Then he was strongly influenced 
by Husserl’s phenomenology and German existentialism, which contribute a precise 
formulation of what is essential in different world views, whether they are scientific 
or not, and an insistence on the personal and responsible acts of commitment, without 
which all general systems are as nothing. 

All this is made fruitful in this new approach to philosophy. The author shows in 
well-chosen texts from Chinese, Hindu, Near Eastern, old Greek, and European 
philosophers the essentially identical motivations which lead to different expressions 
as modified by their cultures. It is the first time that philosophizing humanity is shown 
as one community across spaces and times. 

To mention some of the main themes: the world in natural immediacy; the break- 
through away from natural immediacy; “wonder” (thaumazein) as origin of philos- 
ophy; the metaphysical unity in Brahman, Tao, Logos; the dialectic as the logic of 
metaphysical thinking. 

I illustrate the method with the second of Misch’s categories, which he calls the 
crisis of the natural world view. He compares four texts of Chinese, Hindu, Greek, 
and European philosophy, in which the same crisis occurs in the medium of different 
culture values. 

The Chinese text is called the Autumn-flood by Chuang-tzi, dated around 300 B.c. 
It is an allegory telling the tale of a little provincial river-god who is taken out of 
the bed of his routine happiness by enormous floods which sweep him away into the 
sea, where the great god of all the oceans receives him. In their conversation, the 
little provincial learns the relativity and the limits of all finite things and in the con- 
fession of his provincialism makes the first step into a more mature wisdom. 

The Hindu text is taken from one of Buddha’s speeches, in which Buddha compares 
his innocent life before the crisis with a blessed life which has gone through the 
crisis: “I who was subject to old age, sickness, death, and grief faced that which is 
the cause of old age, sickness, death, and grief, and found both the cause and the 
overcoming of the cause in the unsurpassable bliss of contemplation.” 

The Greek text is Plato's famous image of the cave, in which the naive guessing 
at appearances is stopped by a radical “con-version” in search of the true being 
attainable through logical reflection. 
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The modern text is Spinoza’s De emendatione intellectus, in which he tells how 
he decided to turn to philosophy: “Experience had taught me that all we meet in 
ordinary life is worthless and vain. I saw that everything which moved me to fear 
or hope was good and bad only insofar as I let myself be motivated by it. I therefore 
decided to investigate whether there is such a thing as a true good . . . capable of 
offering bliss and joy.” 

Brief historical introductions of these texts are followed by an essential interpreta- 
tion of all, in which the identity of motivation is worked out in the difference of 
personal-cultural media. The interpretation of this particular theme ends with the 
words, “Philosophy . . . does not differ from religious myth or poetry merely through 
a difference in the logical means of expression . . . is not naturally derived from 
vital needs . . . but expresses the necessity of an idea which breaks through life in 
acts of free and spiritual decisions.” 

One may look forward to a promised second volume with great anticipation — 
GUSTAV MUELLER, University of Oklahoma. 


HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST. By Swami Akhilananda. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. 291. 


The title of this book is wisely not introduced by 
the definite article. In the vast array of Hindu opinion, there is no one clear view of 
Christ. Similarly, a responsible writer could hardly treat of “the Christian view of 
Krsna.” In fact, even “the Christian view of Christ” would be a thorny subject. In the 
work before us we have Swami Akhilananda’s interpretation of Christ as developed 
through his training under Swami Brahmananda and other followers of Sri Rama- 
krishna, as well as through his friendship with many American Christians. 

Roughly, it may be said that any group of human beings will have its more con- 
servative and its more liberal members. Tags of this sort are misleading, it is true, 
especially in these days when a liberal is supposed to belong to a dying breed of 
men blind to the facts of life. Yet, we may venture to say that a liberal tends to 
find the “golden age” in a perhaps accessible future; a conservative tends to locate 
it in an inaccessible realm either past or future. A liberal makes experience and 
reason his test of truth, while a conservative finds his regula fidei in tradition and 
especially in traditional doctrines. A liberal tends to appreciate doctrines that differ 
from his own, but a conservative finds difference and doubt dangerous. The difference 
between conservative and liberal exists in both East and West and is as great as 
that between East and West. 

If these suggestions are sound, Swami Akhilananda is a liberal in his view of both 
Hinduism and Christianity. It is true that he accepts the principle of divine incarna- 
tion—a principle which is especially cherished by Western conservatives; he is a 
liberal who prizes the past. But his test of truth is always experience, rationally 
interpreted and applied. His type of liberalism is well illustrated by his first chapter, 
“Christ as an Incarnation.” Like orthodox Christians, he interprets Christ as an 
incarnation of deity. Unlike them, he believes that there have been other divine 
incarnations. The orthodox Hindu list of avatars starts with a fish and a tortoise, and 
includes a monster—half man, half lion—as well as Krsna and Buddha. Our author's 
list is Krsna, Buddha, Christ, and Sri Ramakrishna, a list which stands, save for 
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Krsna, on the firm ground of historical experience. He will not satisfy the orthodox 
in either faith, but his generous and empirical spirit will appeal to philosophers and 
psychologists as worthy of respect. 

Swami Akhilananda appreciates Christ as an Oriental, despite Occidental forms of 
Christianity. For him, Christ is a yogs (“my yoke is easy”). He finds in Christ 
spiritual practices akin to those taught by Sri Ramakrishna. The religion of Christ 
copes with everyday problems, as does Hinduism at its best. He regards Christ as a 
source of genuine spiritual power: “the meek shall inherit the earth.” The swami 
criticizes certain Christians, especially the neo-orthodox, who seem to rely more on 
the appeal to military violence than on spiritual love and sacrifice, and thus depart 
from primitive Christianity. 

The swami fails to oblige those Christian theologians who regard the Cross as an 
offense. He finds in the voluntary submission of Jesus to death on the Cross evidence 
that Jesus is an incarnation—‘“a person who is thoroughly established in the All- 
Loving Being.” The Cross, then, is a manifestation of “soul force.” Likewise, the 
swami finds in the Easter experience the attainment by Christ of “eternal bliss.” 

The irenic spirit of this book is emphasized in an introduction by Dean Walter 
G. Muelder of the Boston University School of Theology. The chief purpose of this 
book is not historical or theological, but practical and spiritual. Its aim is religious. 
In reaching this aim, it is useful and inspiring, a text in the unity of the spirit— 
EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN, Boston University. 


SRI AUROBINDO: THE PROPHET OF LIFE DIVINE. By Haridas Chaudhuri. 
Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1951. Pp. xi + 265. 


In this small book we have not only a succinct 
and clear exposition of Sri Aurobindo’s unique contributions to Indian philosophy 
and metaphysics but also a series of valuable comparative statements of the similarities 
and divergencies of these new expressions of India’s past and present tradition. 

Teleological values are shown to be a solid background of Sri Aurobindo’s phi- 
losophy. “A Divine Life on Earth” is the secret purpose and the inevitable goal of the 
creative advance of Nature. Mind is not the last stage in world creation; an evolution 
of still higher parts of man’s being is destined. Just as animal life evolved from matter, 
and mind from animal life, so supermind will proceed from mind. Human evolution 
is a process of the divine manifesting or finding itself more fully. Nature is shown 
as preparing itself for another big transition from the rationally self-aware human to 
the integrally luminous superman or divine man. The fruition of this spiritual evolu- 
tion will not involve the separation of man from his body, life, and mind, but will 
demand the complete divinization of these. Fulfillment of life on earth and not its 
negation is declared to be the divine purpose of existence. 

Like all other great Indian philosophers, Sri Aurobindo presents a way and the 
means to this goal, which he calls “integral yoga.” The author terms the rational 
philosophy of this integral spiritual evolution “integral idealism.” He presents its 
salient features as: All is Brahman or the Divine; repudiation of all forms of 
illusionism and dualism; aspirations and ideals are the first expressions of the im- 
manence of the higher-seeking manifestation; spiritual culture is not destruction of 
activity and individuality, but both are shown as indispensable for the highest 
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liberation and illumination; ego, not the individual self, must be dissolved; the 
individual self is an essential and specific poise of the being of the Supreme Spirit; 
there is a graded hierarchy of cosmic planes and principles of consciousness; life is a 
continual process of unfoldment; there is an ascending or evolutionary process and 
a descending or involutionary process; matter is real, is divine, and is fit material for 
the garbs of Brahman; supermind (the “Satyam rtam brhat” of the Vedas, or the 
“Vast Truth Consciousness,” or the Vijfiana or Turiya Sakti of the Upanisads) is the 
new faculty destined to evolve. This supramental power will have the capacity to act 
commensurate with its wisdom. Only this sovereign dynamism can effectuate the 
total liquidation of the forces of evil and bring about a new creation on earth. 

Dr. Chaudhuri points out that what Sri Aurobindo thus establishes philosophically 
as a fundamental necessity can be realized only through yoga, for the next step forward 
in evolution is not to be like past advances, i.e., worked from above on inconscient 
matter, but must be accomplished consciously by an aspiration co-operating with the 
creative force or Sakti of the universe. How this integral yoga differs in spiritual 
discipline from the traditional yogas so well known in India’s culture is masterfully 
outlined by the author. 

Further moot points of conflict with the accepted philosophical tenets of Sarnkhya 
and Vedanta are ably discussed and explained. Then the full implication of Sri 
Aurobindo’s superman is taken up and compared with the traditional ideas of the 
jivanmukta, the Buddhist bodhisattva ideal, and the avatara or “divine incarnation.” 
Penetrating comparisons are also made with Nietzsche's and Bernard Shaw's super- 
man, with Professor Alexander’s conception of an angelic being, and with Bergson’s 
mystic being. 

In thus giving full expression to the exact meaning of the superman as visioned 
by Sri Aurobindo, Dr. Chaudhuri introduces the second and most important phase 
of the philosophy of the divine life. He shows how the ascending movement of the 
soul toward God is correlated with the descending movement of God toward self- 
objectification, the total penetration of the human by the divine. In spite of this stress 
on a terrestrial divine life, the author calls Sri Aurobindo a Vedantist, since he gives 
a synthetic interpretation of both Vedas and Upanisads and uses them as his authori- 
tative support in all his unique contributions. He entitles this new Vedanta “Parnad- 
vaitavada” (“Integral non-dualism” ). To demonstrate the full meaning of his declara- 
tion, each of the several systems of Vedanta (Advaita, Dvaita, etc.) is portrayed 
in comparative manner with its main tenets and goals, and Sri Aurobindo is shown 
as not denying any of these realizations but as reconciling them all in his synthetic 
interpretation of India’s spiritual experience. Pérnddvaitavada maintains supracosmic 
transcendence, cosmic universality, and unique individuality as the three non-temporal 
poises of being of the same Supreme Spirit. Brahman, or reality, is both stability 
and movement, unity and multiplicity, but it is also a poise beyond, a poise which 
includes both, which transcends and yet embraces the cosmic drama. In Sri Aurobindo’s 
own words: 

“Parna-Brabman is one integral undivided multipoised Spirit.” 

“The world-process is the ecstatic dance of Kali on the unperturbed bosom of Siva 
and its one object in dancing is the joy thereof.” 
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“Eternal immutable delight of being moving out into infinite and variable delight 
of becoming—that is the deepest secret of the world-process.” 

The last chapter of the book deals with Sri Aurobindo as the “Great Reconciler”: 
first as the reconciler of Vedantism, Vaisnavism, and Tantrism; then as reconciler of 
Eastern and Western ideals of life; and, finally, as the reconciler of the great work 
and ideals of the fine flowers of India’s renaissance of philosophical and spiritual 
thought: Gandhi, Tagore, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and Radhakrishnan. 

For those wishing a brief yet comprehensive survey of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
and yoga this book is highly recommended.—JUDITH M. TYBERG, American Academy 
of Asian Studies. 
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of “Serviee” (A) (Editorial). T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI, “The Rise and 
al Fall of Hindu Women’—Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s Views Examined. WOLFRAM 
n H. Kocu, Some Sayings of Miguel De Molinos. Notes and Comments: This 
a Barbarism Must Stop. 
: October, 1951: Vedic Origin of the Ideal of Service (B) (Editorial). P. S. 
a. Nau, Social Philosophy. P. SAMA RAO, The Minor Veerasaiva Vachanakaras. 
SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. 
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The 
developments throughout the world in 





REPORT ON UNESCO-SPONSORED CONFERENCE* 


I. At its Fifth Session, the General Conference adopted a resolution (Programme 

for 1951, resolution 4.1211), authorizing the Director-General to organize “a 
discussion between thinkers and philosophers of different countries about the cultural 
and philosophical relations between the East and the West.” In implementation of 
this resolution, a round-table discussion was held at Parliament House in New Delhi, 
from 13 to 20 December 1951, on the theme of “The concept of man and the 
philosophy of education in East and West.” 

The Government of India helped Unesco to organize the discussion and undertook 
responsibility for the practical side of the arrangements and the organization of the 
secretariat of the meeting. 

The report prepared by Professor J. T. Christie of Oxford, the Rapporteur, in- 
cludes a summary of the proceedings, a number of general conclusions, and recom- 
mendations regarding the best means of developing closer intellectual and moral ties 
between the peoples of East and West. This report will be printed in the volume 
which Unesco is to publish, in English and French, as a sequel to the work of the 
meeting. 

The present report contains general information about the organization of the 
discussion; fuller particulars will be contained in the volume which is now being 
prepared, and which will also include the papers written for the meeting by the 
thinkers and philosophers invited to take part. 


II. The Secretariat embarked on the preparations for this discussion at the beginning 
of 1951. With the help of Swami Siddheswarananda, of the “Mission védantique 
Ramakrishna”, and Professor Olivier Lacombe, of the University of Lille and the 
“Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes” (France), a basic document (UNESCO/CUA/28) 
was prepared. The National Commissions of Unesco’s Member States were asked to 
transmit any written observations they might wish to make for the purposes of the 
discussion. 
Twelve. eminent specialists chosen, in consultation with the National Commis- 
sions, from different quarters of the world, were invited by Unesco to take part in 
the discussion: Mr. Albert Béguin (Switzerland), Writer, Editor of the review 





* Reprinted here is Discussion on the Cultural and Philosophical Relations Between East 
and West: Report on the Organization and Results of the Meeting, the official report (translated 
from the French) of the Unesco-sponsored conference held at New Delhi, December 13-20, 
1951. (See the January, 1952, issue of this journal for the full text of the official announcement. ) 
The style of this reprint is that of the original; there has been no attempt to make it conform 
to the style of this journal. [Editor’s Note.] 
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“Esprit”; Professor John Traill Christie (United Kingdom), Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford; Professor Clarence Faust (United States of America), Dean of the 
Faculty of Humanities, Stanford University, Stanford, President of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education established by the Ford Foundation; Dr. Helmuth von 


of Glasenapp (Germany), Professor of Indian Civilization at the University of Tiibin- 
~~ gen; Professor Yensho Kanakura (Japan), Professor of Indian Civilization at the 
ity University of Tohoku; Senator Ibrahim Madkour (Egypt), Member of the Egyptian 


Senate, Member of the Fuad I Academy of the Arabic Language, Emeritus Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Cairo; Professor Giuseppe Pisamelli (Italy), Mem- 
ber of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 





, Rome; Mr. André Rousseaux (France), Writer; Mr. Jacques Rveff (President of the 
ne : International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies), Member of the “Insti- 
“a tut de France”; Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (India), Indian Ambassador to Mos- 
ral cow, formerly Chairman of the Executive Board of Unesco; Professor G. P. Malala- 
of . sekera (Ceylon), Professor of Philosophy at the University of Colombo; Professor 
hi, Hilmi Ziya Ulken (Turkey), Professor of Philosophy at the University of Istanbul. 
he The Government of India, as the host country, also invited the following thinkers 

to take part in the discussions: Professor Ras-Vihary Das, Professor of Philosophy at 
ok the University of Saugar; Dr. Humayun Kabir, Adviser to the Ministry of Education, 


Emeritus Professor of Philosophy; Professor A. R. Wadia, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 

the University of Baroda, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Indian 

n- Philosophical Congress. 

n- Dr. Giinther Patzig, a young German philosopher holding a Unesco fellowship, 

es attended as an observer. Twenty-four other observers from various Indian Univer- 

sities were also present. 

H. E. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was elected Chairman, Senator Ibrahim Mad- 

kour and Mr. Jacques Rueff, Vice-Chairmen, and Professor Christie, Rapporteur. 

III. The Director-General of Unesco was represented by Mr. Jean Thomas, Director, 
Department of Cultural Activities. Mr. Jacques Havet and Mr. Krishna Kripa- 

lani, both of the Philosophy and Humanistic Studies Division, were also present at 

the meeting. 

IV. Before the opening of the discussions, a ceremony was held during which a 
wreath was laid at the Mahatma Gandhi memorial. The public and the press 

were admitted, by invitation, to the formal opening and closing meetings, at which 


~~ 
o 
r 





@ 


) H. E. Dr. Maulana Azad, the Indian Minister of Education, took the Chair. H. E. Mr. 
o Nehru, the Prime Minister, attended the closing meeting, at which he delivered an 
° address. 


V. The discussions were based on papers prepared beforehand by the specialists 
. taking part, and on the comments transmitted by the National Commissions of 
Australia, Austria, France, India, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 


i 
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v The meetings were divided into two groups: during the first two days, the dis- 
cussions opened with prepared speeches on the very wide theme of the concept 

ae ’ of man in East and West; in the last two days, the main topic was that of the principles 


. 


on which education was based. Each of these opening speeches was followed by a 
general discussion; at the end of each day, the observers had an opportunity to put 
| forward their own comments and questions. 
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During the first two days, two main themes recurred several times, both in the 
opening speeches and in the subsequent discussions: (1) the relationship between 
Eastern and Western thought; (2) the implications of the new scientific conception 
of reality, particularly in the West. 

The discussions in the next two days dealt with the effects of such general theories 
on the philosophy of education, and bore mainly on two major questions: (1) the 
influence of science on education, particularly in the West; (2) the influence of 
democracy on education, particularly in the East. 


VI. At the close of the discussions, the Rapporteur, Professor Christie, presented a 

draft report, together with conclusions and recommendations, the substance of 
which was approved, while the final wording was left for Professor Christie to work 
out at leisure. On behalf of the Secretariat, Mr. Jean Thomas described the various 
projects in Unesco’s programme offering opportunities for the implementation of 
some of these conclusions and recommendations. 

Lastly, definite suggestions were made regarding the content and presentation of 
the volume which is to be published, in English and in French, during 1952, with 
the object of informing the general public of the results of this conference, in con- 
formity with resolution 4.1211 in Unesco’s programme for 1952. In addition to a 
brief historical introduction, this volume will include the Rapporteur’s report, to- 
gether with the conclusions and recommendations, and the final essays written for 
this publication by the specialists who took part in the discussion; as the shorthand 
record of the proceedings is not to be published, the specialists will embody in their 
essays the substance of the views they expressed in debate; the basic documents pre- 
pared by the Secretariat will be contained in an appendix. Some of the speeches 
delivered at the formal meetings, and, in particular, those given by the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Nehru, and the Minister of Education, Dr. Maulana Azad, will be included 
in this publication, in the final version approved by their authors. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(Excerpts from the Rapporteur’s report) 

The conclusions drawn up by the Rapporteur are numbered in accordance with the 
numbering of the various problems in the Addendum to the basic document circu- 
lated to those attending the meeting. It was thought advisable to append them, in 
the original to this report: 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS: Within the first few sessions, it had become a truism 
to say that the conventional distinction between the active West and the contem- 
plative East was fallacious. There were divergencies which followed an East-West 
division and they appear in this expression of our views; but it would give a wrong 
perspective to allow undue prominence to such divergencies, although they will 
be noted in their place. 


(1) The relationship between religion and the spiritual and ethical life: It was 
generally agreed that in India religion was more truly the basis of ethics and philosophy 
than it was in the West, where many books on ethics have been written with no 
reference to religion at all: but though this applies to India, it is not true of other 
parts of the East, e.g, China. Both Eastern and Western members expressed the fear 
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of religion as a divisive influence: better no religion than one that was fanatical 
and intolerant. 


(2) Man’s power to master nature by technology: Here the conference was divided, 
but not according to an East-West division. Many realized the deadening effect of a 
machine-age on the soul of man, and the damage done to education if it was reduced 
to the mere communication of a scientific technique. But it was claimed by repre- 
sentatives from U.S.A. and India alike that science had brought happiness, health 
and life itself to thousands, and must not be undervalued. Nevertheless, if it were 
true that the scientific reason had enabled man to master the world, there were signs 
that it might enslave man himself and this was too high a price to pay for any con- 
quest of nature. 

This conclusion is closely linked with the issue raised in section (3): “The limits 
to be assigned to the power of the intellect: intellectual learning and the cultivation 
of the whole man.” Here there was warm agreement, even among those who set a 
high value on scientific research, that the intellectual element was only one part of 
man’s nature and, particularly in the West, was tending to usurp excessive authority. 
Members agreed in a plea for educating the imagination and the spirit as well as the 
mind (here aesthetic values would play a vital part: see section (4)): only thus could 
a student’s mind be integrated, and without integration of the individual there could 
be no integration of a society. 


(5) Conceptions of education and the idea of equality: the participation of all in 
cultural life: From the earliest stages education should emphasize the dignity of the 
individual whatever his social status: the Gandhian conception of basic education 
should be developed. Nationalist tendencies in education, especially in the teaching 
of history, which assumed the superiority of one race over another, were to be uni- 
versally discouraged. One speaker, with a measure of agreement from others, asserted 
that even so, it would inevitably be a long time before the mass of men could be 
linked to an old tradition of aristocratic culture. 


(6) What part can national and international institutions play in a “new human- 
ism”? Humanism of some kind was a basic element in all true education, providing 
a counter-weight to excessive technology in the West, and in the East fortifying an 
outlook that might become unduly vague and other-worldly. Educational institutions 
both in East and West, and international organizations could play an important part 
in this matter. The East might supply the new “Classics” that were required for the 
new humanism. 


(7) The value of patriotism and the danger of nationalism: There was general con- 
currence in stressing the evil of aggressive nationalism; but even humanism must 
begin by being what one speaker called “patriotic humanism.” The young must begin 
with their own country and their own language. It was a contemptuous attitude to 
other peoples rather than a pride in one’s own that was injurious. 


(8) Tolerance: While recognizing tolerance as a virtue which the world still needed 
to learn, the conference was alive to the dangers of a tolerance which was hardly 
to be distinguished from apathy: tolerance with conviction, and without condescension, 
was the only effective kind. 
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(9) Time and eternity: On this topic, members really were divided, and it is not 
a question on which to base anything to be called a conclusion. To the Western 
mind, time was a reality and history a study of basic importance. To some Eastern 
thinkers, though not to all, time was an unreality, and hence history was a subject of 


little importance, although this did not represent the views of Islam, which had pro- 
duced notable historians. 


(10) The importance of a philosophy of human labour: Members were in agree- 
ment with one speaker (see the section of Work in the paper by Mr. Béguin) that 
Work today, owing to technical devices, was losing its old respected place in man’s 
life. To rediscover an ethic of Work was a primary task for philosophers today. 


(12) The education of the full human being and the training of the specialist: After 
full and varied discussion, the conference agreed that while specialists were more 
than ever necessary in the modern world, a specialized training was often no edu- 
cation at all. Specialists and non-specialists alike should study the Humanities as part 
of their full education as men: in particular, Philosophy should be imparted in lec- 
tures and classes (preferably not for examination) to all students of Science. The 
Philosopher could learn from the Scientist, but could also show the Scientist the 
limits of the scientific field. 


These views represent some conclusions of the Symposium irrespective of the 
difference between East and West. On that particular subject the conference was 
broadly agreed that: 


(1) The difference had been over-emphasized in popular thought. 

(2) “The East” was by no means synonymous with India. 

(3) Certain differences due to geography, climate, etc., must always remain and 
could not be changed. 

(4) Even so, the typical attitudes of Eastern and Western man were products of 
evolution and in the process of time could be modified by cultural contacts. 

(5) Such contacts were now possible on a scale unknown before, and should be 
encouraged by every means available. 

(6) Finally, we might take hope from the reflection that wars and world con- 
flicts had not arisen from differences of civilization such as are represented by East 
and West, but between the uncivilized and fanatical minorities within a single 
civilization. It was to eliminate such uncivilized minorities by means of education 
that East and West might co-operate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


(1) That contact between East and West should be encouraged by a series of 
conferences held both in Eastern and Western centres, to be attended by groups 
representing Philosophy, Science, Arts and Education. 

(2) That suitable textbooks should be written for use in schools and Universities, 
both in East and West, giving an account of the teaching of the “Prophets” and leaders 
of religious and philosophical thought. In this connexion the conference noted with 
satisfaction the attempt made by leading educationists, especially the British, for the 
study of the ethical, philosophical and religious classics of the world. (The document 
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on the subject was circulated to the members of the Conference by the courtesy of 
the Chairman. ) 

(3) That the “Classics” of the East should be better known in the West than they 
are at present and that to this end Unesco should establish a committee to choose such 
“Classics” and to supervise their publication. 

(4) That the teaching of Science should at all stages be more closely associated 
with the teaching of Philosophy. 

(5) That education, especially in its early stages, should give more scope to 
development of the imagination and aesthetic sensibilities of children. 

(6) That History, as taught in schools, should be reorientated away from a 
nationalist outlook, and that the publication of historical textbooks should be super- 
vised by joint committees representing different nationalities. 

(7) That the work already undertaken by Unesco in the educational field, such as 
providing information on difierent national types of education and establishing a 
panel of experts available for advice on the subject, should be further encouraged. 


BRIEFS AND PERSONALS 


Based upon an endowment made by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and under the 
sponsorship of the University of Poona, the Centre of International Indological 
Research is to be established with the purpose of compiling—in co-operation with 
European and American scholars—an encyclopaedia of technical terms and notions in 
ancient Indian thought. The publication of monographs dealing separately with each 
term or notion and the establishment of a review or reviews bearing on the several 
aspects of the study are regarded as essential to the work. 

The Centre also expects to engage in the critical editing and publishing of manu- 
scripts on the subject of ancient Indian thought and the translation into European 
languages of manuscripts and publications relating to Hindu and Buddhist classics. 
The secretaries of the Centre are Dr. Maryle Falk of the University of Rome and 
Dr. Dandakar of the University of Poona. 


Laurence J. Rosin, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University, is interested in obtaining 
a position in philosophy in the United States. He has taught for three years at the 
Pennsylvania State College. He was editor of a textbook in the field of philosophy 
of religion and ethics. He is also well qualified in ancient Western philosophy, and 
has a strong interest in Oriental and comparative philosophy. His address is 147 West 
79th Street, New York 24, New York. He is the author of “A Key to Comparative 
Philosophy,” which appeared in the April, 1952, issue of this journal. 


Professor Y. P. Mei, Visiting Professor of Philosophy, University of Cincinnati, 
recently gave a series of four public lectures entitled (1) The Teachings of Confucius; 
(2) The Influence of Confucianism on Chinese Life and Culture; (3) Chinese Com- 
munism in Theory and in Practice; (4) Communism and Confucianism—Meeting 
and the Outcome. 

Professor Mei is available for appointment in a deparcement of philosophy in an 
American college or university. He has taught both Chinese and Western philosophy 
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at Chinese and American universities for many years. He received his doctorate from 
the University of Chicago. 


The Research Society of Eastern Sacred Books, Ryukoku University, published in 
1950, The Denkar-Ma: The Oldest Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon, with 
introductory notes, by Shuki Yoshimura. 


The Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Kalimpong, India, publishes an interest- 
ing monthly entitled Stepping Stones, which contains, in addition to editorials, 
religious poems, and similar items, valuable articles on various phases of Buddhist life 
and thought. The head office of the Association is at Kalimpong. 


At the Southeast Asia Summer Session to be held at the School of Advanced 
International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, a course on Buddhist political 
thought will be conducted by Dr. Richard A. Gard. 








